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“ Cleanliness of body was 
ever esteemed to proceed 
from a due reverence to God, 
to society and to ourselves.” 


Bacon 





From the end of the 18" Century 
to the beginning of the 20% 


PEARS SOAP 


has been popularly recognised 
as the clean and cleansing soap 
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Of all Scented Soaps Pears’ Otto of Rose is the best. 
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FASHION OUTLOOK FOR 


BY A. T. ASHMORE 


OST attractive are the advance de- 

signs for the autumn and winter, 
and from present indications it 
would seem as though the first 
fashions would not require the 
modifying that has generally to 
be carried out in order to make the styles becom- 
ing and not too conspicuous. 

As is always the case when the new fashions 
are first exhibited, there is much to admire, much 
to wonder at, and something to criticise. Hats 
are still on the eccentric order. Sleeves are, as it 
were, tentative—of medium size in many in- 
stances, of exaggeratedly large or small size in 
others. 

Again crinoline is threatened in the width of 
the skirts, which, to the uninitiated glance, seem 
surely to require artificial means to hold them 
out. The initiated realize, however, that the 
wonderful cut and hang of these skirts answer 
every purpose of the crinoline, and the flare is 
gained without it. When petticoats measure not 
less than eight yards around the foot, it is certain 
that the skirt of the gown must be of corre- 
sponding width; but both petticoat and skirt fit 
close around the hips, and have the fulness at the 
back in the beeoming inverted pleats. 

There are many materials scheduled as fash- 
ionable for the coming season, and many old 
favorites are among the number. Cloth in most 
exquisite texture and coloring, and both rough 
and smooth cloths, cashmere, poplin (the last not 
yet officially confirmed by the majority), velvets, 
satins, and silks—all are included, with many 
new effects and novel titles. Again will the fash- 
ion prevail of wearing thin gowns in the house 
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SPECIAL ADVANCE DESIGN for a house gown ; pale gray cloth trim- 
med with sable bands and enanfel buttons 


-short skirt and me- 


































all winter, and the 
theatre gown will 
closely resemble “ 
the garden - party 

gown of the sum- 

mer, while more and 
more is the fashion 
of the transparent 
yoke and _ collarless 
waist for the 
theatre becoming the 
fad. Chiffon cloth 
and voile must be 
added to the list of 
winter materials for 
theatre gowns, and 
in the darker as well 
as the lighter shades. 
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¥ 
The flowered and s 4 
figured silks for vee 
home reception a ) 
gowns and for the {rh 
simpler style of din- we 4 
ner gowns S 


are 

thought very smart, & 
A 

and are most useful £ 
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and not impossibly 
expensive. And again 
it must be noted 
that while there is 


ZA» § 7 
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no limit to the , = 
luxury of dress at Paes 
the moment, there <) 


were never such op- 
portunities for wom- 
en to dress well at 
comparatively small 
expense. 

For street wear 
the costume on the 
tailor-made _ order, 
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dium-length coat,will 
be correct, but only 
as a morning cos- 
tume. For after- 
noon and reception 
wear a much more 
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elaborate ‘style is demand- 
ed, with long skirt and 
long coat of much more 
fanciful design. This 
style of long coat is, in 
fact, one of the marked 
features of the winter’s 
fashions. It was seen last 
year, but did not become 
an accepted fashion, being 
thrust to one side by the 
craze for the plainer close- 
fitting model. The model 
is exhibited in velvet of a 
light shade. Gray is ex- 
tremely smart this sea- 
son, and when trimmed 
with lace and chinchilla, 
a velvet costume of this 
description must surely 
content the heart of the 
most enthusiastic devotee 
of dress. An _ overskirt 
effect is to be noticed in 
these coats that do not 
reach to the front of the 
underskirt, but at the back 
have a train like a skirt. 
This fashion will surely 
be modified into the length 
that clears the ground 
even in the most expensive 
materials. 

Elbow sleeves are only 
to be fashionable on gowns 
to be worn in the house, 
but an effect of elbow 
sleeve is given in the long 
coats with puffed sleeve 
to the elbow and the deep 
lace cuff reaching to the 
wrist. For gowns the 
single or double puffed 
sleeve is very smart, the 
lower puff reaching just 
to the elbow. 

That gray is to be 
fashionable is seen again 





















































SPECIAL ADVANCE DESIGN for a street gown ; golden-brown cloth, 
mink or sable fur, and heavy silk passementerie. 
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VERY SMART SPECIAL ADVANCE DESIGN for a reception gown; gray satin and mousseline; tunic, 
sleeves, and blouse at the sides are of the mousseline. 
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SPECIAL ADVANCE DESIGN for a smart calling gown; jacket of dark green velvet with enamel buttons, 


corselet skirt of greenish-gray cloth with bands of the same. 
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SPECIAL ADVANCE pDesiGN for a cloak of cloth with vest of velvet 
in a darker shade ; enamel buttons. 





into favor of the 
double skirt. The 
lower skirt is of 
the satin; the 
overskirt, cut in 
sharp points, is 
of the mousseline de soie. 
The body of the waist 
and the sleeves are of the 
mousseline, while a very 
odd and smart effect is 
given by a corselet of the 
satin outlined with nar- 
row ruchings. A _ high 
collar and pointed yoke 
are of lace, unlined, 
while between the satin 
corselet and lace yoke is 
a rather wide fold of rose- 
color velvet, the only 
touch of color on the en- 
tire gown. 

Fur is to be immensely 
fashionable, and _ long 
coats, short jackets, and 
fancy wraps of every de- 
scription are very smart. 
Mink and caracal are to 
be in great demand both 
for neckpieces and muffs 
to match and in long 
coats, the long caracal 
ulster and the three- 
quarter-length coat being 
worn not only for auto- 
ing, but for the street. 
Bands of fur are to trim 
all kinds of cloth cos- 
tumes, both rough and 
smooth cloths, and will 
also be used on house and 
evening gowns, and the 
most expensive as well 
as the cheaper qualities 
will be employed. 


in a reception gown of gray satin Green, gray, red, blue, and brown 
and mousseline de soie, and the will all be fashionable colors, while 
same model shows the coming back all-black and all-white gowns will 
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be far more popular than last 
winter. In general appearance 
there will not be so marked a 
change in any detail of dress as 
there was last year, and yet there 
is enough individuality about 
the fashicxs for the winter of 
1906 to make them extremely dis- 
tinctive. 

As a rule, the indications are all 
in favor of a decidedly conserva- 
tive style of sleeves, which, after 
all is said, are the point which 
most quickly dates a gown as new 
or old. The shoulder line is not 
really long or short except on some 
few cloak models, and the sleeve 
is moderate in size at the top and 
usually close at the elbow. The 
puff which runs into the gathered 
sleeve is the most frequently seen. 
The fulness along the seam in the 
mousquetaire glove style comes to 
just above the elbow on house 
dresses, and the sleeve finishes 
there with some trimming of 
bands and a full lace ruffle. For 
the long sleeve this fulness con- 
tinues to the wrist. 

The Empire style of skirt which 
is fitted up above the waist, mak- 
ing a corselet effect, is much seen 
in the new models. Over this is 
to be worn for the street a short 
jacket which completes the cos- 
tume, a waist of chiffon or lace 
being worn for the house with 
such a skirt. Many of the long 
coats are also in this Empire style, 
and to a woman with a good 
figure they are most becoming. 
Very sharp curves from waist 
to hips do not go well with 
such a cut of gown or coat, 
however. With such styles the 
lines of one’s figure must be as 
carefully considered as is the 
complexion for colors. 
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SPECIAL ADVANCE DESIGN for a smart calling gown of 
gray velvet trimmed with chinchilla and lace. 
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HEN planning for the 

winter outfit the first at- 

tention is given to the 
street costume, then comes the re- 
ception gown, and thirdly the 
evening gown, and these three abso- 
lutely different gowns demand that 
much care and thought be bestowed 
upon them. In these days there is a 
general impression that to be 
smartly gowned means first and 
foremost an extravagant outlay of 
money, and second a blind follow- 
ing after the most ex- 
pensive models that are 
exhibited. Unquestion- 
ably it is true that to 
be dressed in the very 
latest fashion 
all the time, 
with every de- 
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white chiffon chemisette and ruffles. 


ELDERLY LAby’s Gown of black mousseline or silk gauze with satin rosettes, 





large outlay, and yet there never 
was a time when a quiet simplicity 
of dress, a marked individuality of 
design, showed to greater advantage 
or could be obtained at less cost. 
There are so many new models in 
every style of dress that are con- 
stantly being put forward, that 
among the number there are many 
well worth choosing. These need 
not, however, be the most expensive, 
in order to be the most effective or 
the smartest. In fact, the most beau- 
tiful work does not always show its 
value, and a more effective if less 
complete result can be obtained in 
the cheaper designs. 

As has been said, this is not a 
season when the fashions show any 
startling change from last year. 
Certain innovations are noticeable, 
certain eccentricities introduced ten- 

tatively, as it were, but as yet 

fashion stands by last year’s de- 
signs, modified or elaborated upon 
as the case may be. 

The term _ reception 
gown has really two 
meanings—the street cos- 
tume on the elaborate 
order to be 
worn when at- 
tending after- 
noon receptions 
or entertain- 
ments of that 
description, and 
the reception 
gown worn in 
one’s own house 
when receiving 
formal guests 
in the after- 
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g, noon ; for card-parties, or at 
_ a theatre in the evening. 
Many different materials are 
considered suitable for this 
style of gown, which can be made 
the most attractive of any in the 
entire wardrobe. Voile, chiffon, 
crépe de Chine, satin, silk, lace, are 
all included in the possibilities, and 
even velvet must not be omitted, 
although, in truth, the last named 
fabric is much more comfortable 
and suitable for a street gown. 

Taffeta silk has been growing 
steadily in favor during the last 
iy | three or four years, and, in truth, 
i | silk gowns are more and more fash- 

| ionable all the time. The plain, 
the flowered, the changeable effects, 
are all most attractive and in great 
demand, while the range in color 
is marvellous. 

The fascinating old-fashioned 
shades in dove color, ashes of roses, 
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! queer odd blue and pink taffetas 
with a sheen over them are made 


|| up with most exquisite laces, and 
the coloring is enhanced by the con- 
trast. Heavy Cluny lace is ex- 
tremely fashionable, as are 


9 
also guipure, [Irish point, 
and Valenciennes. The last 
} does not rank first, as it has 
4 | all summer, however. All 
\ these laces used with these 


taffetas, and the cordings, 
shirrings, and puffings that 
head the deep flounces, make 
4 a most suitable trimming. A 
revival of a becoming style is 
seen in the waist with body 

| of the lace, but sleeves of the 

> silk and with rows of shirred AFTERNOON GowN of very dark crimson voile edged with 
| silk as trimming, the color _ shirred bands of the same; black satin belt 





of the silk showing most be- 
comingly through the pattern of the made up in the picturesque styles, 


| lace. and the more old-fashioned the bet- 
| Flowered taffetas are, as a rule, ter, is apparently the watchword. 
4 
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SMART HOUSE Gown of biscuit-color cloth cut out and worked over in the same color silk ; blouse 
of white mousseline ; bands and rosettes of black satin with strass centres. 
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YOuNG GIRL’s EVENING DRESS of crépe de Chine or any other preferred soft white material ; the trimmings 
may be of the same silk or of mousseline de soie, shirred in ruffles. 
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AFTERNOON GowN with black vel vet corselet skirt ; blouse of light finely tucked mousse- 
line ; black velvet ribbons run through motifs of guipure. 






Light - weight 
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at home and 
abroad. The VAY’ 
trimmings \ 
are all on the a OE 
most elabo- |)@ 
rate order, the im 
cloth cut out 
in intricate de- 
sign, and work- 
ed over in the 
same silk. The 
palest shades 
of tan, gray, 
and ivory 
white are the 
smartest, and 
there is always 
a touch of 
sharp contrast 
in the belt and 
rosettes, the 
favorite fad be- 
ing black satin 
in preference to 
velvet, and 
with rhinestone 
or steel buttons 
or buckles. 

The new style 
of princesse 
gown is made 
up in these fab- 
rics as well as 
the double 
skirt that is 
apparently so 
determined to 
win its way 
into popular 
fancy. 

The velvet 
gowns of this 
season are evi- 
dently intended 
to be worn 


light - colored both in the house and in the street, for 
again we are shown the waist of lace 
be worn with the 







cloths are immensely smart for re- 
ception gowns, and can be worn both 
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ture is to be 
noted, how- 
ever, that 
while the 
white blouse 
is still consid- 
ered smart, 
there are 
many colored 
blouses, and a 
blouse and 
hat to match 
are once more 
in style. 
Whether this 
will prove a 
lasting fash- 
ion it is im- 
possible to 
say so early 
in the year. 
At all events, 
it will be 
popular for a 
time. 

White and 
colored chif- 
fon and voile 
reception 
gowns are 
again in 
style, and to 
the uninitia- 
ted there 
would seem,at 
first glance, 
to be no 
change from 
last year’s 
gowns of 


corselet skirt 
that is to be 
fashionable 


this 


winter. A new depar- 
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Evexinc Gown of black satin trimmed with spangled black lace, with cut steel ; 
cut-steel siides ; shoulder-straps composed of a solid band of the spangles. 


this description. A 


The 


closer 
spection reveals many points that 


are different. three-flounces 


accordion-pleated skirt is quite new 
and very smart, especially when 
made in the new crimson shades and 
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Vexy smart new model for an at-home or theatre gown ; bodice and frills of Cluny lace; skirt, sleeve puffs, 


belt, and corded bands of “‘ gorge de pigeon ”’ 


trimmed with the shirred bands, 
while the belt and trimmings of 
black satin that are used on all 
colors including white are absolutely 
new. 

Evening gowns this season are 
charming, so extremely graceful in 





or pale blue taffeta. 


their lines and with such different 
materials to choose from. The 
black and the white satins, the 
former trimmed with lace and cut 
stee] or gold, are most simple in con- 
struction, while the beauty of ma- 
terial and trimmings would make the 
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gown noticeable everywhere. Dan- 
cing frocks are made short to clear 
the ground, but are very full, and 
flare so that they do not look con- 
spicuously awkward. Soft white taf- 
feta, white net with ribbon em- 
broidery in the tiniest of flowers, and 
all sorts of soft material are used for 
the ball gowns for the débutantes, 
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House Gown of voile or mousseline in any desired color; deep corselet belt of black satin; lace insertion 
with tiny rolls or folds of black satin on the edges, with ruffles of voile 


«<s A a 


and, be it remembered, while the 
gown intended solely for dancing is 
made short, there are many charm- 
ing styles in evening gowns that are 
made with trained skirts; not the ex- 
aggerated length of last year, but a 
graceful round trained skirt. Lace 
and ruchings of net or chiffon are 
the most fashionable trimmings. 
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HAT all-engrossing subject mil- 
ye linery bids fair this year to be 

more engrossing than ever. 
Dame Fashion has apparently given 
even more than the usual time and 
thought to planning the headgear for 
her devoted followers, and the wom- 
an who rashly ventures forth this 
coming autumn or winter in an un- 
becoming hat will deserve harsh 


Toovs of black and white mousseline, cut-jet ornaments, and a costume, but also with 
black aigrette springing from white ostrich tips. 





censure — this because the styles 
from which to choose are so many and 
so varied, that an ugly and unbecom- 
ing hat is utterly unnecessary. 

Eccentricity in shape and size is 
unfortunately still considered correct 
style, but there are more women who 
understand at what angle the hat 
should be placed on the head, than 
when the fashion of absurdly small 
hats was first introduced, and 
if it is too small to be becoming 
even when at the right angle, 
then another shape must be 
chosen. Small hats, however, 
will be the most fashionable 
this winter, but there are many 
new shapes in the medium 
sizes that are smart and becom- 
ing. 

The three-cornered hat is 
still possible, the exaggerated 
Empire is rather frowned upon, 
the polo turban has run its 
race; but in its place is a 
charmingly practical turban 
shape of shirred velvet or soft 
felt with stiff wings or rosettes 
at the side. This shows nothing 
especially new as to detail, but 
the shape and material have a 
marked individuality that is 
extremely smart and usually 
becoming. 

Colored hats to match the 
different costumes are as fash- 
ionable as ever, and the shades 
of color are most effective, but 
the all-black hat has come into 
favor again, and is worn not 
only with an all-black 


colors. The black hats are 





























AUTUMN HATS 
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Are ie 
Hat of soft mushroom-color felt trimmed with 
black velvet, ostrich pompon, and aigrette. 


in soft beaver or velvet, and are so 
trimmed that they shall look as soft 
as possible, ostrich tips and plumes 
and paradise feathers all being in 
style, while soft folds of velvet and 
velvet bows take the place of the stiff 
wings and ribbon or silk bows of the 
spring and summer. Malines, tulle, 
and crin hats for full dress will be 
worn for theatre hats all winter, 
trimmed with ostrich feathers or 
flowers, while the white lace and 
tulle capotes that would seem as 
though far better suited to midsum- 
mer are considered quite correct 
with the smart theatre and reception 
gowns. A bunch of ostrich tips and 
two or three roses and a bow of satin 
ribbon are apparently the sum total 
of some most fascinating little dress 
hats that are now exhibited. They 


certainly show off the hair to perfec- buckle, and two long blue feathers. 


tion and, while more on the 
nature of a head-dress than 
a hat, are used for the latter 
purpose and are very smart 
and becoming. 

Picture-hats are always 
with us; modified and exag- 
gerated only a little from 
season to season their indi- 
viduality and distinctiveness 
are never done away with. 
The favorite style of trim- 
ming, the long ostrich plume 
with the tips at one side, or 
just the long feather around 
the crown, is always fash- 
ionable. At the moment 
fashion decrees that there 
shall also be ostrich tips be- 
neath the brim at the side 
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Bi.UE FELT HAT trimmed with blue satin, a gold 
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Broav-skimmev HAT of velvet with folds of satin and ostrich plumes; suitable for any color. 


and back, or under the brim where it 
turns up just at one side are a ro- 
sette or bow of velvet or lace and 
flowers nestled into the lace. 
Crowns are of medium size, round, 
not square, and there are few hats 
without crowns. In the picture-hats 
there are several shapes with high 
crowns, but again the becoming note 
must be sounded, and if the high 
crown is not becoming then the hat 
is not smart, so far as that one es- 
pecial wearer is concerned. Velvet 


and shaggy beaver hats come in the 
same shapes and in all colors, but 
the black picture-hat has a certain 
distinctive appearance that makes it 
seem rather the smartest. This 
statement, however, does not apply 
to the hats of crin or malines made 
to wear with the gown of the same 
color and trimmed with feathers, 
flowers, or ribbons of the same shade, 
while in the pale pastel shades 
in the fine felt or beaver are 
many exquisite shapes and 
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AUTUMN HATS 











MoukninG TOQUE of crépe and dull jet with folds of black mousseline and a black wing 


colors. In pale blue felt, with me- 
dium-sized brim turned up at the 
side and bound with velvet of the 
same shade, is a charming model, the 
trimming a wreath of velvet flowers 
in different pastel-blue coloring. 
One odd shape rolls up at the back 
and has two graceful ostrich feathers 
caught at the back of the crown and 
sweeping down over the hair. The 


Y Y) 


way the satin folds are draped 
around the crown of this hat is es- 
pecially graceful. 

As a rule, the hats are still well 
set up from the head by means of a 
band of satin or velvet which is 
hidden by the pompadour. The 
woman who does not wear a 
pompadour is more difficult to 
suit with a hat than her sisters. 
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ASHIONS for mourning grow 
fF more and more elaborate all 

the time, until the question of 
providing a fashionable mourning 
outfit is a serious one if economy 
must be considered. There was a 
time in the history of dress when to 
wear black was considered most 
economical. <A black gown, not being 
80 conspicuous as a colored one, can, 
-in consequence, be worn more often, 
but the modern black or mourning 
is, indeed, on the expensive order. 
\ Exceedingly becoming is the mourn- 
| 
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>) MowuRrninc stouss of pleated mousseline and black rib- 
| bons; half-wreaths of black silk appliqué. 
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and old, while for all ages a touch 


of coquetry seems necessary from 
the modern point of view. 
Only on elderly women is the 


close-fitting small bonnet with long 
veil seen. The crépe veil is worn, 
but more often on a hat than on a 
bonnet, and with its fulness ad- 
justed in most graceful folds, until 
the original idea of a veil to hide 
one’s features from the gaze of too 
curious or sympathetic friends has 
apparently been quite lost sight of. 
Small round hats, turbans, and flat 
hats worn a little over the face are 
all considered good style worn with 
a long crépe veil, while as soon as the 


veil is shortened the millinery at 
once takes on a most coquettish 
appearance, 

Combined with crépe for hat 


trimming are stiff wings, dull jet; 
and for lighter mourning, but still 
with crépe, black ostrich plumes fast- 
ened with jet buckles are not thought 
at all extreme. 

Costumes of Henrietta cloth 
trimmed only with folds of the 
same material were at one time 
considered the smartest for deep 
mourning; now trimmings of crépe 
on coat and skirt are thought 
smarter. It must be admitted that 
modern crépe is indeed a_ beauti- 
ful fabric, light in weight and pos- 
sessed of most excellent wearing 
qualities. The long coats with the 
crépe are extremely effective, and 
the jet buttons, another new fad, 
are a great addition. 

Black serge is now included in 
the list of mourning fabrics, but of 
as dull a black as possible: again 


ing of the present day for both young “ 
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trimmings of crépe are used, 
and buttons of dull jet. A 
crépe hat with stiff wing at 
the side completes a neat and 
smart street gown built on the latest 
lines for mourning. 

A mourning costume that a few 
years ago would have been deemed 
most incongruous is a favorite model 
this autumn. A long plain skirt with 
seam down the front and a double 
row of crépe buttons has a short 
jacket finished with embroidered silk 
collar and cuffs edged with a narrow 
pleating of crépe and worn over a 
white blouse. The costume is smart, 
and the hat of black beaver with two 
long ostrich plumes fastened with 
dull jet buckle is becoming and at- 
tractive, only to the conservative 
minded the costume does not seem 
like mourning, the buttons and frills 
of crépe being the only visible sign 
thereof. 

Much more on the regulation lines 
of mourning is the black cloth cos- 
tume with trimmings of crépe and 
crépe buttons, and although the hat 
is guiltless of crépe it is of dull 
straw, and the trimmings are in dull 
black; the only incongruous note, 
and that a becoming one, is the 
pleated white collar. 

Cashmere has always been a fa- 
vorite material for mourning gowns, 
and at the moment is ex- 
tremely fashionable. Crépe is 
the best trimming on cashmere, 
and is used both in wide and 
in narrow bands. The princesse 
effect is a favorite model, and 
the long lines possible in the 
crépe bands add grace and 
slenderness to the figure. The 
fabric is better suited for house 
than for street wear, but this Tue newest smart design for a widow’s mourning; round 
autumn it has been made Up toque of folded crépe; veil of mousseline with crépe edge. 
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worn over a black or a white blouse for light mourning. 





' 
SPECIAL ADVANCE DesiGN for a black cloth gown trimmed with crépe but- ,. id i 
*| tons and frills, and having silk-embroidered turn-over collar and cuffs; to be time ideas as to 


often into the coat-and- 
skirt costumes, and with 
satisfactory results. 

Veiling in dull black is 
also a fashionable ma- 
terial for mourning gowns 
to be worn in the house; it 
looks well trimmed with 
crépe, and takes easy, grace- 
ful lines that make it most 
becoming. It is not a good 
material for the street, ex- 
cepting in the summer, when 
its light weight makes it 
much more comfortable 
than serge or cloth. 

Pleated chiffon and mousse- | 
line de soie blouses are very 4} || 
smart for mourning bit 
and are most elabo- 
rately trimmed with ° $3 

4 






crépe or with half , 
wreaths of dull black = ¢) 
silk in appliqué em- 4 
broidery. The effect 
must be of dull black, =| )| 
and no white is al- |} 
lowed in neck or | i 
sleeves. These 
blouses are worn with ‘|| 
the deep mourning 
street costumes. 

Dull jet combined 
with crépe is thought i 
very smart in hats, 
and there are also I 
charming dinner 
gowns of crépe or ¢) 
mourning silk and “| 
crépe that are 
heavily trimmed 
with dull jet. Bright 
jet is not thought 
good style until after I 
crépe is laid aside— 
one of the few old- 


mourning styles 
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that are still re- 
garded. The trans- 
parent sheer 
white cuffs and 
collars that were worn 
formerly only by widows 
are now quite a feature of 
all mourning, but they 
should be of a different 
width and with a narrower 
hem when not worn by a 
widow. While the modern 
mourning certainly verges 

on the eccentric under 
é | the guise of the pictu- 
} |i resque,, it is not such a 
j shocking transformation 

| 













as some. critics insist. 
Deep black, exaggerated 
mourning with nothing to 
lighten it is inexpressibly 
depressing both to the 
wearer thereof and to her 
friends. Anything that 
tends to dispel the over- 
| shadowing gloom really 
} should be hailed with de- 
light by the world at large 
as proof that people are 
becoming more practical, 
for while due _ respect 
should be paid to the dead, 
the living should merit 
some attention also. 

It is no longer consid- 
ered an obligatory mark of 
respect to remain away 
from all friends and ac- 
4] quaintances for any given 

space of time after the 
death of a relative, and 
even when wearing deep 
., mourning to avoid the 
~ theatre or being seen at an 
informal dinner at the 


house of an_ intimate > 

: friend. Al wed ei) SMART MOURNING STREET Gown of black cloth and crépe, with crépe 
* riend. arge crepe vel buttons and white crépe chemisette and collar; crépe panels set into 
18 certainly incongruous _ the skirt with the gores buttoned over them. 
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bow sleeves finished with rows of (7 
chiffon ruching and long under- 
sleeves of unlined black chiffon such 
a gown for the theatre is both smart 
and becoming. For a simple evening 
gown black chiffon without any 
trimming, crépe, and dull silk with 
crépe are all very smart and almost 
always becoming, while most attract- 
ive is a princesse gown of black 
crépe made on most severe lines. 
Mourning silk is such a dull black ) 
that even crépe looks as though it 
had lustre when put with it. At the 
moment there are many different pat- IF ; 
terns to choose from, each and all ex- 
quisite in texture and finish, that are 
most charming for gowns that would 11 tt 
formerly have been considered second a 








1 a 
==> 
SHORT STREET Gown of black serge trimmed with 
crépe and bal! buttons of dull iet 


at any festal occasion, and conse- 
quently for the theatre, at matinée 
or in the evening, a much less sombre 
style of mourning is seen. The gown 
all of crépe or heavily trimmed with 
it is most becoming, especially if 
there be an unlined yoke of chiffon, 
all black to be sure, but outlined with SimpLe House Gown of black veiling or Henrietta cloth 
the dull jet passementerie. With el- with crépe trimmings and bow of white tulle. 
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chiffon tea-gown, there can be enough 
individuality about it to be fascina- 
tingly smart. 

The all-white tea-gown permitted 
in mourning must not be trimmed 
with lace, and it must be of the 
pure white, not on the cream or ivory 
shade. Ruffles, shirring, and puffings 
of chiffon, net, or point d’esprit are 
the only allowable trimmings ex- 
cepting the white crépe that has come 
into favor within the last few years. 
A white crépe tea-gown is a most ex- 
quisite garment that apparently 
meets with universal favor from those 
who would fain mourn becomingly. 
Exceedingly handsome, albeit a trifle 

















Smart crére coat fora chid, buttons and ruches 
of black silk; may be copied im other materials 


mourning, but are now worn 
| for what is generally called 
deep black. 
| The fashionable tea-gown 
worn in deep mourning is a 
\s most elaborate specimen of the 
dressmaker’s art. It is made 
either in all black or all white, 
for whenever white is worn 
with black, then the gown is 
not considered mourning, but 
is a black and white gown. 
Again chiffon and chiffon cloth 
I come to the front as most 
(| attractive materials, and while 
there may be nothing strikingly ELDERLY WOMAN’S HOUSE GOwN of cashmere and crépe, a 
| original in an accordion-pleated princesse cut with close-fitting back and draped fronts 
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MourninG coat of crépe and cloth, with straps caught with cloth- 
covered buttons across narrow panels of crépe; deep crépe cuffs with 
cloth straps, stitched tailored finish. 








heavier in effect, 
is the black crépe 
tea-gown with 
trimmings of 
black chiffon, but 
there is the danger 
of its not being very 
becoming, and great 
care must also be 
taken that there shall 
be an unlined yoke 
and sleeves of the 
chiffon even when the 
neck of the gown is 
eut open in square or 
V shape. 

Children now wear 
much deeper mourn- 
ing than was formerly 
fashionable, and the 
latest fad is the entire 
coat of crépe, with 
black crépe and chif- 
fon hat. Rosettes and 
streamers of white 
chiffon seem too incon- 
gruous with this, to 
make the fashion in 
any way practical, but 
it is one of the new 
Paris styles. If a 
child does wear mourn- 
ing, a plain black coat 
or hat, in as simple 
a design as possible, 
certainly seems in far 
better taste. Even for 
girls of sixteen, gowns 
and hats swathed in 
crépe do not, to the 
conservative - minded, 
seem in good taste, 
and the simple coat 
and skirt, with neat 
small hat trimmed 
with mourning ribbon, 
appear far smarter. 
Eccentricity in 
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mourning attire is again notice- 
able in the furs that are worn. 
While the all-black furs appeal 
to every lover of conservative 
attire, sable and even ermine 
are to be seen, sable with the deepest 
of black. It is a whim, a passing 
fancy, and even if accepted by the 
world at large, will never seem in keep- 
ing with true mourning garb, in which 
a sorrowing woman attires herself as 
though hoping to escape the notice of 
the world at large, rather than by in- 
congruous effects to draw attention. 
The latest news from Paris is tkat 
bonnets, even with a widow’s mourn- 
ing, are not considered correct except 
for really elderly women. A _ round 
hat, somewhat on the turban shape, set 
over the face; is used instead. This 
hat is made of bias folds of crépe. 
To it is fastened the veil, but not in 
the old fashion of stiff folds 
hanging down the back. Nor is 
the veil of the present day of 
crépe as it used to be. It is made of 
silk mousseline and has only a border 
of ecrépe. It is draped loosely over the 
hat and is so arranged that while more 
than one-half of its length hangs 
down the back—sometimes nearly to 
the hem of the skirt—the front is left 
so that it may be worn back over the 
head or dropped down over the face. 
These veils of mousseline and the silk 
grenadine ones that are worn also 
with a crépe edge are not so 
heavy or so warm as crépe, and 
so are preferred by many women. 
Black Brussels net is used also 
in the same way for long and 
short veils. Of course the veil 
of thin wool nun’s veiling is still 
worn, but lighter materials are 
more fashionable. It must be 
understood that in mourning 
there is as much attention to 
fashion nowadays as in colors. 


SPECIAL ADVANCE DESIGN for a cloth and crépe street gown 
in the latest fashion, which may be copied in other materials 
and colors, with velvet where crépe is shown 
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OUSE gowns, tea-gowns, and 
negligées play a most im- 





























portant part in the modern tea-gown of 
outfit, and, indeed, so excessively quite 
dainty and charming are they, it can there 
scarcely be wondered at that women street 
consider that a good proportion of while 
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A MORNING CoaT of batiste with little lace frills belted in over an 
underblouse, with tight sleeves of all-over embroidery. 








the dress allowance must be al- 
lotted to their purchase. 


indispensable, and, after 


gown upon 
the loose-fitting garment is 







The 
considered 


all, 


to-day is 


is economy in changing the 


reaching home, 
much more restful as 
well as more suitable 
to the house. 

The most elaborate 
tea-gowns are  tri- 
umphs of the dress- 
miaker’s _ skill. The 
long loose coat of thin 
flowered silk or gauze 


worn over a_ pleated 
underdress of white 
lawn and chiffon is 


charmingly pictu- 
resque. while the nar- 
row gathered ribbon 
trims it most effect- 
ively. The colorings 
are, as a rule, in pink 
or blue, but any light 
colors will be effective. 

More on the negli- 
gée order is a fascina- 
ting gown of pale 
rose - color India silk 
worn over a lawn and 
lace underdress. Nar- 
row ruchings of lace 
trim the gown, out- 
lining the long slashes 
and finishing the puff- 


ed sleeves above the 
ruffles of lace. The 
model is an _  abso- 


lutely new design, and 
will certainly be very 
popular, especially as 
it need not be made 




















of the 
terials. 

The fad for the transparent ef- 
fects in the tea-gown made to 
wear over the elaborate under- 
dress of lace or embroidery shows 
to great advantage on a dull green 
mousseline de soie worn over a 
princesse slip of white lawn 
trimmed with flounces of em- 
broidery. The overdress is 
trimmed with narrow ruchings of 
a darker shade of green velvet, 
while almost a Watteau effect is 
given by the sash of green velvet 
ribbon that starts from under a 
bow in the middle of the shoulders 
and falls almost to the hem of the 
gown, while in front two other 
ends of velvet, also starting from 
the bow at the back, are arranged 
to form the effect of a wide girdle. 
There are no sleeves to the prin- 
cesse slip so the long elbow sleeves 
of the unlined mousseline de soie 
are singularly becoming. 

Chiffon cloth is an excellent ma- 
terial for a tea-gown that must 
have a large amount of hard wear. 
It has very much the same effect 
as chiffon when made up, but the 
small difference in weight makes 
it far better for hard wear. A 
most serviceable and at the same 
time attractive model for either 
a heliotrope or a blue tea-gown of 
chiffon cloth is made with a full 
straight back with rows of 
graduated tucks on the lower 
part. A jacket effect at the sides 
and in the front is obtained by 
more tucks. Around the edges 
of the skirt are bands of net the 
exact shade of the material, on 
which are appliquéd designs in 
chiffon. On the wide pleated 
sleeves, unlined, are bands of 
the same net with the same 


most expensive of ma- 
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A very new dressing or combing-jacket of cream 
cashmere with pale green satin ribbon near the edge; 
the cut is circular. 


embroidery. Just at the back of 
the neck is a large rosette of satin 
ribbon, the ends of which are 
brought down under the arms and 
tied in front well below the waist- 
line in a loose bow with long ends 
that fall to the hem of the skirt in 
front. 

Among the fascinating details of 
a modern fashionable outfit, all the 
negligée jackets and matinées are on 
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elaborate gar- 
ments. The 
three-quarter- 
length coat of 
satin or taffeta silk 
faced with shirred 
chiffon or lingerie- 
opening over a 
vest of fine 
English embroid- 
ery or lace, and 
with the deep cuffs 
to match, is an 
excellent design 
for a cloth or vel- 
vet coat for the 
winter. Worn 
with a_ skirt to 
match, it makes 
one of thesmartest 
styles for a mati- 
née that have been 
designed lately. 

A charming 
negligée, or dress- 
ing-jacket, as it is 
generally known, 
is made of cash- 
mere with a band 
of satin ribbon 
near the _ edge. 
The cut is circu- 
lar and the upper 
revers - like part 
forms deep points 
at the sides and in 
the back, while in 
the lower part 
are places for 

NeGuicé« of thin flowered silk or muslin edged with a puckered ribbon ; the arms to go 
lace or guipure trimmings; lawn underdress. through. The same 

model, but much 
most charmingly graceful lines, longer, makes a charming cloak, or, 
and although relegated by etiquette with sleeves added, an extremely 
to only the privacy of the bed- smart and useful wrapper. 
room, are attractive enough to For the moment the craze for 
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everything that is ex- 
pensive makes all ar- 
ticles of dress a 
serious consideration 
for the woman of 
moderate means, but 
there never were 80 
many inexpensive ma- 
terials to be found 
that can be used to 
copy the most expen- 
sive designs, and in 
iaces and trimmings 
of all kinds there are 
effective ones to be 
had at small cost. 
Albatross, cotton 
crépe, and inexpensive 
veiling, as well as the 
pretty cheap flowered 
cotton and wool chal- 
lies, make charming 
negligées with trim- 
mings of colored rib- 
bon and lace. The thin 
materials may be lined 
with a color to make 
them warmer or may 
be left unlined. In- 
expensive flowered 
India silks which are 
sold at bargain prices 
at the end of the sum- 
mer are good enough 
for tea-gowns when at- 
tractively made and 
trimmed. On such 
gowns one may 
utilize the left- 
over trimmings of 
more elaborate 
dresses with very 
good results. 
Good old lace may 
have the pattern 
eut out- when the groundwork ribbon, or silk for a yoke, or trim- 
has been worn out, and the de- ming bands. In fact, many good old 
sign may be applied on net, laces and embroideries which would 





Necuoée of pale rage India silk with ruches of the same; under- 
dress of soft lawn and Jace. 
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vailing fashion 
for elaborate 
trimmings on 
tea - gowns 
makes them es- 
pecially valua- 
ble for such 
use. 

Under these tea- 
gowns and even under 
the morning negligées 
elaborately made petti- 
coats are worn— in 
fact, they are almost 
necessary. They may 
be of silk or fine lawn, 
but, whether of the one 
or the other, they must 
have several full 
flounces of lace which 
give a fluffy appear- 
ance, 

As a rule the tea- 
gowns now are cut 
slightly low at the 
neck, the Dutch 
square effect being 
much seen. Even short 
negligées are open at 
the neck. Some very 
odd little shapes 
are seen for bed- 
jackets or comb- 
ing - jackets, just 
intended to be 
slipped on over 
one’s nightgown 
for breakfast in 
bed, or for an _ in- 
valid to wear when re- 
ceiving visitors. One 
of these is cut in a 
circle, like a baby’s 
Tea-Gown of dull green mousseline de soie edged with puckered nightingale, and is 
ribbons; princesse underdress of soft white lawn open up the front 

and has _ two slits 
seem to be past their usefulness up each side, making a little sleeve 
are being utilized in this way shape which is tied together with 
on many gowns, and the pre- ribbons. 
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EPARATE coats and wraps 
S play a most important part in 
the fashionable outfit of to-day 
in spite of the coat-and-skirt cos- 
tume being considered an absolute 
necessity. It may be that it is this 
very necessity for the coat-and-skirt 
costume that makes the separate 
garment so popular, for the coat that 
belongs to a smart costume never 
looks well when worn 
with anything else. 
Automobiling and 
all outdoor sports 
call for the separate 
outer garment, while 
the dainty wrap worn 
with the elaborate 
summer gown is too 
deliciously feminine 
to be resisted. The 
smart little carriage 
wraps of silk, lace, 
and _ light - weight 
cloth which have 
been so popular the 
last six months are 
not warm enough for 


cool weather, and 
consequently the 
heavier ones must 


take their place. The 
auto coat of pongee 
or linen now yields 

to the cloth and 
fur, and even in 
the wrap intended 
for evening wear 
a much heavier 
grade of material 
is in order. A 
long loose coat on 
the ulster order 
has lately come 





- SmarT Drrectorre Jacket of putty-color 
into favor, and cloth with sapphire-blue velvet trimmings. 
















is made up in cloth or cheviot; 
while loose fitting, the lines of the 
figure are more indicated than in the 
absolutely shapeless styles that have 
been fashionable, and consequently 
the garment looks decidedly smarter. 
It has much more fulness around 
the skirts than had the old-time ul- 
ster, a most necessary style when 
the present width of skirt is taken 
into consideration. 

There are many 
light gray, tan, blue, 
and red coats built 
on these lines, and 
there are also sev- 
eral smart shapes in 
black, while in the 
medium-length gar- 
ment that is a com- 
bination of coat and 
wrap are several 
most attractive mod- 
els. While wraps and 
coats are worn in the 
evening, and _ are 
made, as a rule, of 
white cloth, either on 
rather severe lines or 
elaborately trimmed 
with heavy lace, the 
long coat is smarter 
than the short for 
the moment, but 
there is a rather long 
medium-length shape 
that is exceedingly 
smart and has good 
lines. 

Handsome evening 
wraps are apparently 
to be as elaborate as 
ever, and the richest 
of materials and the 
most expensive of . 
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SPECIAL ADVANCE DESIGN for an evening cloak; pale rose color cloth, the yoke held down at every 
corner by a jewelled button; white satin lining, 


CO~.F EE ESL 














COATS AND WRAPS 





EveninG cLoaKk of pale blue-gray velvet trimmed with heavy guipure and bands of chinchilla; 
big rosettes of black mousseline where it fastens at the throat. 
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year, and in the light shades 
as well as the dark. Trim- 
mings of lace, fur, jet, and 
steel all enter into the com- 
bination, and the costlier 
the better. An especially 
charming model, a_ cloak 
with sleeves it might be named, is 
of pale gray velvet trimmed with 
bands of chinchilla and heavy 
guipure lace, the lace in scallops 
outlined with the chinchilla. 

The fad for a touch of black is 
to be noticed in this wrap, for at 
the throat are two large rosettes 
of black mousseline de soie— 
everything else about the cloak is 
on the gray or white tints, so that 
this bit of black stands out most 
strongly. A lining of chinchilla 
is shown with the original of this 
model, but a satin lining, white 
or the palest silvery gray, is all- 
sufficient. 

The Directoire style of loose 
effects in the coats is much in 
evidence when one considers the 
street jackets or wraps belonging 
to suits. Few are exactly close 
fitting; they have often the cut 
of a yoke with gathered or pleated 
lower part. Little capes and 
broad collars are fashionable, often 
with trimming of fur or of lace, 
on the evening cloaks. These long 
evening wraps are as loose as ever 
and entirely conceal the figure. 
The sleeve arrangements are often 
merely drapery and very graceful 
and original. 

These cape-like cloaks bid fair 
now to be about as much in favor 
as the shaped ones, especially for 
evening wear, when one wants 
ENGLISH MODEL fora travelling or automo- something loose enough to go 
bile coat of rain-proof material with straps. easily over an evening gown which 
trimmings are used in their is apt to be somewhat fluffy. 
construction. Velvet is to be They are delightfully warm and 
as popular a fabric as last comfortable. 
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HE little folk of this generation 
are most carefully looked after 
from the clothes point of view 
as well as from every other point. 
Dame Fashion bestows apparently 
considerable time on designing new 
styles for girls’ and boys’ clothes 
every season of the year. The girls 
and boys of to-day are a smart-looking 
set of youngsters when they are at- 
tired after the latest fashions, for 
good sense combined with good taste 
is all-important if the child is te be 
dressed well. 
Long-waisted effects are still popu- 
lar, and yet the exaggerated long 
waist is not at all smart; but quite 














LitTLe Boy's sutT of any preferred color and ma- 
terial, with white linen collar and belt 


below the true waist-line should be 
the belt of the little frock, below 
which the short skirts stand out most 
attractively. Piqué and linen are 
still thought extremely satisfactory 
when a heavy material is desired, 
and until children are seven and 
eight years of age and often older 
the white linen and piqué frocks are 
the smartest they can wear. 

Severe lines are always good; 
the pleated blouse and skirt or 


Gir’s pxess of linen or piqué with bands of em- > P 
the one-piece pleated frock with 


broidery in white or color: black moiré sash 


































Littie spoy’s sutt of colored and white material 
with broad white leather belt. 


patent-leather belt slipped through 
narrow bands of piqué or embroidery 
is always popular. When it is de- 
sired to have more elaboration, em- 
broidery done on the material itself 
is seen on the middle pleat or on the 
collar and cuffs with their pretty 
scalloped edges. 

In lighter materials are the dainty 
frocks of fine lawn or mull with the 


entre-deux and narrow edging of 
Valenciennes. For the “ party 
frock” this is now worn over a 


colored lining, although very con- 
servative mothers still cling to the 
idea that all white is the most at- 
tractive for tiny children, and if 
color is desired, then it can be added 
in the sash; for sashes are immense- 
ly fashionable, be it well understood. 
The frocks of this description are 
made to be worn with a guimpe 
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or low neck and short sleeves, or 
are made high in the neck and 
with elbow sleeves. 

Many of the piqué frocks 
seem almost like coats, and were 
undoubtedly originally intended 
for that purpose; the same models 
will be found charming in cloth and 
serge; for instance, as in the illustra- 
tion of the piqué coat with bands of 
embroidery and wide sash of black 
moiré; in light cloth the same model 
will be most effective. 

Until a boy is considered, or con- 





New English model for a boy’s sack suit with black 
coat and striped trousers. 











FASHIONS 
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i”. 4 siders himself, old enough to don the 
Y > . . . 
wer | Eton suit, he must be garbed in a 
ws more or less picturesque style. The 
ee long blouse in an infinite variety of 
q shapes worn over full short knicker- 


bockers is his fate, but fortunately 
the fashion is practical as well as be- 
coming. The general designs are 
much the same as though made in 
summer materials, but for winter 
cloth, serge, and velveteen replace the 
piqué, duck, and linen. 

For the boys who are still really 
little fellows the white linen and 
white piqué may be varied by white 
serge for winter for party suits. This 
is not by any means as serviceable, 
however, and. so it cannot be readily 
advised, It does not wash especially 










FOR BOYS 











AND GIRLS 


LitTLe Girw's frock of white mull and Valenciennes lace, to be worn over a white or colored lining. 


well, and so must go to the cleaner 
oftener. These white serge suits and 
the white duck or drilling ones with 
collar and cuffs of blue or red are 
very effective and almost always be- 
coming. The sailor suits are used by 
both boys and girls, even up to wom- 
anhood by the girls. For every-day 
wear there is nothing more servicea- 
ble than a blue serge sailor suit. It is 
loose in eut and so stands the wear 
and tear of gymnasium and other 
athletics better than other styles of 
costume. Sailor blouses for small 
boys are made now on a very simple 
model, with only a seam across the 
under part of the sleeve and down the 
side. The collar is joined by a seam 
to the neck edge. 
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Drawn by ORSON LOWELL. 


HERE AND THERE A CLOUDLET SLOW, SAILING OVER, 





TO GWENDOLYN 923 




















BUTTERFLY AND HONEY-BEE, IN THE CLOVER. 


Jwezwdolyer aise 


ROStrMINV1 
Bllustrated by Orson Lowell 
VING grass and bending tree, 
Birds low wheeling o’er the lea, 
Butterfly and honey-bee 
In the clover; 
Deep blue sky, a mirrored show 
In the river’s quiet flow, 
Here and there a cloudlet slow 
Sailing over. 
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™ ITH their elbows in the stream =e) OLDEN hours that melt away, 
3.4 Low the willows droop, and seem (s Songs that charmed us yesterday— 


Lost in a reflective dream; Whither vanished? Who can say 
I half wonder But they flitted 
a If they too have thoughts that fly To some garden of the air, 
On dream-pinions, heaven high, Mystical, unearthly fair, 
| While an absent gaze doth lie Into starry meadows there 
Fathoms under. Meetly fitted? 





GOLDEN HOURS THAT MELT AWAY. 
OVE the roundelays that you Va HEN this love-lit day shall pass 
Trill the while, with cadence true, w With the shadows on the grass, 





There may live—celestial blue And the river’s changing glass 

SF, Spirit flowers, Hold the gray 
“S Breathing fragrance—melody— Edges of the dark—ah, might 
fe In a transcendental key, Not these hours, in their flight 
fy, Higher, purer than could be Reaching that fair garden-site, 


Song of ours. Live alway! 








TO GWENDOLYN 


IN YOUR DEEP BLUE EYES TO DREAM! ! 
THE willow and the stream 
And the skies of blue, that seem 

In your deep blue eyes to dream! 
"Tis therein 

All my fairy gardens grow— 

All my castles come and go 

With the glances you bestow, 
Gwendolyn. 
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BY SARAH GUERNSEY BRADLEY 


ILLUSTRATED BY Rose Cecit O’NEILL 


one very still. A general hush of ex- 

pectancy. The Big Room quite picked 
up, and very hot, very close. Nothing left on 
the blackboard—everything rubbed off but the 
Roll of Honor, everything very tidy. The 
teachers all sitting on the platform near Pro- 
fessor, with their hands folded in their laps. 
And every one of the victims ready, to the 
point of longing, for the floor to open and 


bs ons one a little dressed up, every 





= 
Rosy-faced Master Charles 


swallow him or her—wasn’t that Friday 
afternoon in the Big Room in the old 
Academy? Isn’t your memory fresh and keen 
on the terrors of that time? When “ excuses ” 
from father or mother had no weight what- 
ever with the Stern Wielder of the Educa- 
tional Rod, and “speak” you must, even 
though your heart was playing hide-and-seek 
with itself right up in the roof of your 
mouth ? 

A tinkle of the bell. Then, in solemn 
tones, “ Miss Burton.” And up the aisle in 
very squeaky new shoes trudged little Allie 
Burton, a foot or two stuck slyly out in the 
aisle to trip her up if she were the least bit 
unwary. A regular dancing-school courtesy— 
for Allie went to Professor Banning’s class 
and knew the racquette and the heel-and-toe 
polka—and then, in the tones of a judge pro- 
nouncing a sentence of death— 


“ WILL 
“Oh, well for him whose will is not strong. 
He suffers, but he will not suffer long.” 


Then, with one accord, twenty-five heads, 
with twenty-five grinning mouths and twenty- 
five pairs of laughing eyes, were turned in 
the direction of blushing Florry Dixon, for 
every one knew that Will Jackson—hig, broad- 
shouldered Will, who could jump higher and 
run faster than any boy in school—every one 
knew that Will Jackson carried Florry’s 
books home for her every night, and did her 
problems for her, and often took her to the 
roller-skating rink afternoons when he didn’t 
have to stay after school. No wonder Florry 
was embarrassed when Allie began speaking 
about “ Will”! Wouldn’t you have been? 

Then, “ Master Charles Van Loan.” And 
fat, curly-haired, round, rosy-faced Master 
Charles in a spick and span starched linen 








IN SPEAKING-TIME 


suit, and grinning from ear to ear, stumbled 
up to the platform, bobbed his head, and in 
the voice of a sprightly light comedian de- 
livered himself of these cheerful lines: 


“Vital spark of Heavenly flame, 
Quit, oh, quit this mortal frame! 
Trembling, hoping, lingering, flying— 
Oh, the pain, the bliss of dying!” 


You hated that—it made you think about 
coffins, and tuberoses, and awful things like 
that. It was bad enough to have the old 
Academy right next to the burying-ground, 
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baskets like some of the boys, and once he 
had sent you a beautiful lace-paper valen- 
tine, with doves, and hearts with arrows 
through them, and little golden-haired angels 
on it, and way down in the corner, right under 
where it said, “Be my Valentine,” you had 
found his initials, C. V. L.! Anyway, that 
night after school, Charlie said he only 
learned that piece because it was easy. You 
had to forgive him, because—well, perhaps 
just because it was Charlie! 

Weren’t compositions stupid things to listen 
to? It seemed as if Jennie Brown would 
never finish that one about the apple. How 





In the tones of a Fudge pronouncing sentence of death, 


anyway, where you could look out of the 
window any time and see broken columns, 
and marble urns with marble cloths thrown 
over them, and crosses, and tall gray tomb- 
stones like the Obelisk in Central Park, with- 
out having people speak funeral pieces. You 
thought regretfully, for a moment, of Miss 
Alice’s lovely school right in the midst of a 
flower -garden, where the children always 
spoke funny pieces. Still—Charlie did have 
lovely rosy cheeks, and you had often crossed 
the letters of his name off with yours in 
Friendship, Love, Indifference, Hate, and he 
never put dead mice in the girls’ lunch- 


you disliked Jennie Brown, anyway! She was 
the teacher’s pet and was always monitress, 
taking down the girls’ names when they whis- 
pered or ate candy or did any little thing 
like that. And after taking down your name 
on Florry Dixon’s birthday, so that you had 
to stay after school and miss half of Florry’s 
party, do you remember how she had the 
cheek to write on the very first page of your 
new autograph-album, 


May the link between ourselves 
Bear the name of 


Jennie Brown? 
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Her old composition made you terribly 
hungry, too, as you thought of the barrels and 
barrels of Seek-no-furthers, and Pound 
Sweets, and Fall Pippins that stood in the 
cellar in grandmother’s where you 
could have just as many as you could eat if 
you only asked first. You didn’t hear much 
more than the first sentence, copied right out 
of the Readings in Nature’s Book. But that 
was just like Jennie—sneak! “The apple is 
full of sugar and mucilage, which make it 
highly nutritious.” In a flash your mind 
hopped back to « time when mucilage hadn’t 
struck you as highly nutritious. That Sun- 
day afternoon when you had been pasting 
pictures in your scrap-book, and you had up- 


house, 


Up to the platform you went. 


set the mucilage-bottle all down the front of 
your blue-and-white silk dress, and you had 
been spanked and sent supperless to bed. 
No, there had been nothing nutritious about 
mucilage on that day! You winked away a 
tear as you remembered how dismally hungry 
you had been as the smell of the fried sweet- 
potatoes came up through the register! 
Jimmy’s composition wasn’t quite so bad; 
it only made you think of happy days on the 
river, before they cut the glassy ice in front 
of the ice-houses—“ Skating. Skating is a 
particular thing. First you take a gimblet 
and bore a hole in your heel, or else you stomp 
them on.” But Jimmy was seared to death 
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when he read it; you could see the leaves 
shake, and first he stood on one foot and then 
on the other—weaving, father used to call it. 
And he was just as white as a piece of paper. 
But when he had finished, just after he had 
made his last bow, Professor patted him on 
the head and said that it was very original. 
For, although Jimmy was one of the littlest 
boys, he had written it all right out of his 
head, and hadn’t copied even a single sentence 
out of a book! 

Poor, quaking little tot, would your turn 
never come? It did seem as though Professor 
kept you till the very last, just “a purpose,” 
just because he knew that you were getting 


more scared to death every minute. Teachers 


A very low bow— 


were so 
Alice— 

But there was Henry, standing up very 
straight, his head most as far back as if he 
was at the dentist’s, his arms right tight at 
his side like the soldiers from the Armory, 
and in a voice that ’most raised the roof right 
off of the old Academy, 


“* Who touches a hair of yon gray head 
Dies like a dog. March on,’ he said.” 


mean sometimes, all except Miss 


Then, just at the very last, Henry raised 
one arm up as high as his waist, and moved 
his hand slowly from side to side, 


“The webel wides on his way no more.” 
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Henry was a lovely speaker. 
The girls always clapped 
hard when he got through. 
You wished devoutly that 
some one would teach you 





\ 

how to make your arm go pape ae 
like Henry’s. You never ait va 

: oe ie 7 
made a single gesture at all. ———— SS - 
Wasn’t it just about all you / 
could do to make your lips ig 
go, on those terrible Friday - (i , 
- . : at 
afternoons, when every one Ca 
was dressed up, and sitting te . 
with arms folded, and star- ~ : 
ing right straight at you PSS 
every second you were up te y 


on the platform ? 
Then, at last, your name! 


>) Sitting in Ice-cream Parlors 
ye 
Like a lamb led to the 


“SA. } 


slaughter, up to the platform you went. A 
very low bow. You almost sat on the floor 
when you made it, and your knee cracked. 
Then, “as a sheep before her shearers is 
dumb,” you opened your mouth, but to’ save 
your life you couldn’t make a sound. Can’t 
you feel even yet the agony of that awful 
moment! You would be marked Failure! 
You would be kept after school! You would 
have a horrid round “ ought ” marked on your 
report after “Essay and Declamation”? 
Then something came to you—*‘if at first 
you don’t succeed, try, try again!” You 
would. You would begin all over again. So, 
another very, very, low bow. You could hear 
Charlie Van Loan titter. A giggle came from 
Jennie Brown’s corner. That was enough. 
You flashed a glance at Professor—ie seem- 
ed to be chewing his cheeks. Then—it was 
called “ Bigotry,” and it was printed in one 
of the big magazines. It took up nearly two 
pages. You had picked it out because it had 
so many big words. You dearly loved big 
words. They made you feel so important. 
You hadn’t an idea what it all meant. Have 
you fathomed it yet? Many a time and oft, 
on snowy days when you have had time, as 
the man said in the minstrel show, you have 
tried to think what it was all about, and 
failed miserably. 

But, after that second low, low, bow, after 
the Charlie titter and the Jennie giggle, how 
you rolled it out! Without a stop, without a 
stumble: 





* Bow low, and meek obeisance give, 
Then each, in’ melancholy unison, 
Picked out because 1t had so many big words. Advise him by antique prerogative.” 

VOL. XXXIX.—959 
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Finally you reached the end. You made 
your third profound salaam. You marched 
defiantly back to your seat, and a bright red 
spot burned in each cheek. The sound of the 
hand-clapping died away—you had more than 
Jennie Brown had, anyway. You tossed your 
head triumphantly, and your two little pig- 
tails bobbed around your shoulders. 

Professor stood up. Then came the three 
most blissful words of the whole week— 
“You are excused.” And Speaking-time 
was over. 

You rushed for your hat and coat—you 
wanted to get away from the rest. You had 
almost failed. You had been the only one! 
You ran down the stairs. 

There, just at the foot, stood Charlie! 
Charlie, who had tittered! The tears rushed 
to your eyes. Then he whispered something 
to you, very softly, so that no one else could 
hear. In a trice the tears were gone—the 
titter was as if it had never been. Would 
you? Well, you guessed you would! 

And not long after, you and Charlie were 
sitting in Mrs. Ferry’s “Ice-cream Parlors 
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for Ladies and Gentlemen,” eating a five-cent 
dish of vanilla ice-cream which was ’most as 
big as the ten-cent dishes, only they didn’t 
give you a drink of water with ice chopped 
up in it. But what did you and Charlie care 
about ice-water? IJce-water, when if you just 
shut your eyes even half-way tight, you could 
see tiny sunbeams dancing around after baby 
rainbows! 

Wasn’t it always a sure sign, when an 
Academy boy treated an Academy girl to ice- 
cream at Mrs. Ferry’s, that from this time 
forth forevermore (who had even dreamed of 
the “ villainous inconstancy of man’s disposi- 
tion,” in those trusting, halcyon days?) he 
would always kneel to you in “ Pillow and 
Keys,” and sit in your chair when you played 
“Clap In and Clap Out”? And when the 


game was “ Post-office,” would there not be 
“letters” for you from Charlie Van Loan? 
So swift in effect were the arrows of the 
little blind god in the golden days at the old 
Academy ! 
Forsan et haec olim—is it not so? 
the awful moments of Speaking-time? 


Even 








THIS WORLD 


BY EDITH 


M. THOMAS 


THERE may be Other Worlds to greet, 


When here I’ve said my last Good Night; 


But ah! This World, so good, so sweet— 


How change for any in the Height? 


Its pictures on the folded eye, 


Within the muted heart its name 


And my soul afar, a wandering sigh,— 
‘*Oh, World, dear World from whence I came!”’ 
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‘By FLORA MA¢DONALD THOMPSON 


Panis, September, 1905. 

HE clothes question for the American 
woman living in Paris by no means 
affords unmixed joy to her soul, as her 
sisters in Nebraska or Rhode Island may 
fancy. Quite the contrary. 
To experience something of the 
actual situation, let an Ameri- 
can woman touring abroad, de- 
termined upon buying at least 
one Paris, visit 
any of the grands couturiers. 
What mixed emotions, 
what truly stunning effects 
of French creations follow! 
She will enter from the 
street an im- 


nice dress in 


pos in gz door- 
way, and if she 
has chosen the 
fashionable 
hours for shopping in 
Paris, between four and 
six in the afternoon, behold within 





a scene resembling the gay spec- 

tacle of grande dame’s day at home; 

an essayage—a trying-on—is made 

a social function by the smart 

Frenchwoman, and for this occasion 
will assemble at her dressmaker’s 
men as well as women friends. Rather 
reluctantly, the woman from Ohio 
pushes in. She is politely received, and 
yet, at the same time, her initial em- 
barrassment is somehow increased by 
the scrutiny to which she is subject. 
She wonders if it can be her French— 
she has been laboriously acquiring an 
- accent at her study club for two years 
past in anticipation of this tour abroad 
—but, a real “ set-back ” to her zeal for 
self-improvement, her French is alto- 
gether ignored by a summons which is 
promptly sounded for an interpreter. 
An English-speaking woman sweeps up 
—all the vendeuses are far more im- 
posing than even the front door—and 


she 


















while the woman from Ohio explains that 
she wishes a dress—a real nice dress, some- 
thing suitable at once for church, visit- 
ing, and evening parties—she is still subject 
to the same strange scrutiny. This is not 
because she is suspected of 
being a pickpocket; they are 
only suspicious that she is a 
dressmaker or a fashion cor- 
respondent or a fashion artist 
trying to steal designs. Con- 
sequent upon this suspicion 
which generally prevails, un- 
less she is personally intro- 
duced at any of the great 
dressmaking establishments of 
Paris, l’étrangére is quite like- 
ly to be shown no 
new models. 

But suppose that 
the woman from 
Ohio inspires confidence, men- 
tioning that she has been sent 
by Mrs. So-and-so, the “ bet- 
ter half” of a natural - gas 
monopoly (also the president of 
the Ladies’ Study Club) of Old- 
town, who comes abroad every 
year and buys several dresses at a time 
at this place in Paris, then the unique, 
internal agony caused by the clothes 
question in Paris for the Ohio woman 
begins. She is conducted into a smaller 
reception-room where mirrors on all 
sides reflect her solid respectable self so 
many times, from so many points of 
view, in such bewildering contrast with 
the svelte, elegant vendeuse and the 
ravishing mannequins, that confusion 
takes possession, first of her mind, and 
passes presently to her very soul. A 
word of direction from the vendeuse, 
and the mannequins, young women of 
flesh-and-blood forms more wonderful 
in their beauty than any plaster casts 
of Grecian goddesses adorning the mu- 
seum of art in Oldtown, are silently, 
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slowly, with sinuous movement, astonish- 
ing grace, filing in front of her, a dazzling 
procession; this one is in a gown of white 
cloth, fitting her like a sheath, the skirt fall- 
ing in folds that seem fairly to melt into 
the lines of her body, so wonderfully does it 
follow the movement of her hips and legs, 
while the corsage—a further melting effect, 
displaying to perfection the faultless form— 
is adorned with curious embroidery employed 
with beautiful lace; another is in a singular 





creation of pale blue cloth marvellously com- 
bined with Persian lamb fur and black em- 
broidery, forming a contrast as bold and 
piquant as that made by the black lines mark- 
ing the mannequin’s eyes and the red paint 
on her lips and cheeks; still another is gliding 
by in a combination of pink and yellow of 
shades unknown to the most glorious sunset 
in Ohio, so mysteriously blended that the 
whole effect moves the American woman as 
the dream-cakes in a great pdtissier’s show- 
window move the big-eyed urchins, everlast- 
ingly choosing and never tasting them, out- 
side. Impossible, awfully impossible, every 
one of the gowns that she is seeing—fancy 
wearing the pink and yellow one to church or 
to a pastor’s reception in Oldtown! But while 
the woman from Ohio, feebly struggling to 
escape, tells the vendeuse that this is not ex- 
actly what she had set her heart on—she had 
thought of a taffeta, a black taffeta, trimmed 
with a little lace or embroidery—have they 
anything at all in black, or, say, dark blue or 
gray ’—while she is thus seeking to retreat 
from this revelation of the Frenchwoman’s 
glory which, unsuspectingly, she has brought 
upon herself, vaguely, formless as yet, and 
speechless, there is arising within her the 
temptation with which, in one shape or an- 
other, the American woman who lives in Paris 
has continually to grapple. She beholds what 
a thing of art and of beauty a woman may 
be made, and little by little she begins to 
yearn, gently at first and fiercely after a while 

-she yearns to be a thing of art and beauty, 
too! 

Art and beauty are inseparable in the 
French conception of what makes a woman 
attractive. Paint, powder, tight lacing, hair- 
dye, false hair, are more than permissible, 
they are admired in Paris, provided only that 
a perfect art be manifest in their employ- 
ment. There was a portrait of Madame 
Rostand in the last Salon admirably typifying 
French taste in woman. Of moderate height 
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accentuated by the slenderness of a form ex- 
tremely elegant, she appeared in a gown that 
was—shall one say a dream or a delirium of 
simplicity? Made of soft white mousseline, 
it hung from the bust, unbelted, in long 
shimmering lines of light which, a certain 
distance from the bottom of the skirt that 
trailed all around, were cut sharply by a 
flounce of black, jet-spangled tulle. Her 
arms, perfectly bare from the shoulder, fell 
not quite naturally—there was a display of art 
in the straight lines they made, a pose which, 
imitated by the woman from Ohio, would have 
been horribly wooden and awkward—and in 
one hand, the fingers beautifully tapering, 
she carried, spread flat against the white of 
her gown, a small, dead-black fan. The 
piercing contrasts of her toilette were clearly 
intended to follow the color scheme of her 
face, which, as artistically abandoned in its 
drooping the fall of her long, 
straight arms, was mat—lifeless like her gown 
in tint, yet brilliant in the contrast made by 
the mass of her reddish hair, dark, heavy- 
lidded eyes, and—the truly Parisian climax— 
the vivid carmine of her painted lips. That 
is the portrait of the highly esteemed wife of 
the greatest living French poet, and, on the 
whole, as I have said, admirably typifies 
French taste in woman. 

The fulness of the American woman’s des- 
pair over the dress question in Paris is at- 
tained when, clinging still desperately to her 
American ideals, she goes to a Paris tailor. 
The French tailor-made gown is simple—mar- 
vellously 
nor does 





lines as 


so, but it is far from being easy, 
one find in it that blissful 
fit to pursue anything from social 
duties to a career, or the attractions of a bar- 
gain-counter which is contained in the gown 
tailor-made in New York, Boston, or Chicago. 
The French creation is usually very snugly 
adjusted, and for the achievement of its in- 
tended effect, in the putting on it requires 
time, study, infinite patience, and the as- 
sistance of a skilled maid. At the very 
foundation of its charm is another creation, 
indispensable and truly Parisian—the corset, 
which, in turn, for its success, depends upon 
the enactment of something which, in the 
United States, we count a vice, if not a crime 
—tight lacing. 

All Frenchwomen, even poor and honest 
ones, have their corsets made to order, paying 
from 40 franes ($8), a very moderate price, 
to any sum that their 


sense 


of being 


wonder - working 
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may For the 
superior American woman who comes finally 
to abandon herself to their art, these corsets 
are simple martyrdom. They are long, high, 
boned on the bias, steel-ribbed on the straight, 
and they are built to be worn so tight that 
they are practically impossible to enter to 
perfection without the help of a maid. With 
respect to tight lacing, the French maid, like 
the corsétiére, has a science of health which is 
distinetly Parisian. When she has hooked the 
front, she begins drawing in the 
laces behind and she continues to draw them 
in with all the vigor she commands. Then 
when the American woman, gasping for breath, 


economy arrange to compass. 


corset in 


manages to emit a smothered scream, she says: 
“ Tiens! Est-ce que 
poitrine? Oh! la! la! 
mal de trop serrer la pottrine; 


taille ca ne fait rien.” 


serré la 
Ca fait du 


de serrer la 


jar trop 


Ca y est. 


She consents to loosen 
the lace a bit at the top and draws it in still 
more at the waist, according to the law which 
she has laid down, that it is bad to compress 
the chest, but it makes no 
much one draws in the waist. 

Paris that a woman shall be 
“The young woman must be co- 


difference how 
exacts 
coquette . 
quette to please; the old woman must be co- 
but 
the French understand by coquetry nothing 





quette not to displease,” the saying goes 


necessarily pertaining to flirtation, and worse. 
They speak of a coquet man, imputing praise 
rather than discredit to him, and they speak 
of a coquet garden, meaning whether of the 
man, woman, or piece of ground so described 
a manifestation of taste and a purpose to be 
attractive and agreeable. Opinions differ as 
to taste, and that counts for little or nothing 
as compared with the distinct avowal of a 
desire to please. This it is which makes the 
success of the fearfully and wonderfully con- 
trived old women of Paris; bewigged, be- 
powdered, bepainted, and bepencilled, gowned 
in gay colors, topped by a picture-hat, they 
are respected by men because of their social 
power and their wit, but also they are genu- 
inely admired by men because of the infinite 
pains to agreeable appearance 
which their toilette represents in spite of its 
bizarre effects. 


present an 


The old woman and the plain 
woman so have a certain career of beauty 


2. 
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in Paris not possible elsewhere to be obtained, 
but, by the same token, woe to the woman 
who aspires to any career on a theory that 
it is possible to rise superior to how she looks! 

The Comtesse de Noailles, whose romances 
and verses have achieved a more than passing 
fame, descends from Olympia to do homage 
to the grands couturiers of the rue de la 
Paix. She is one of the most exquisitely 
dressed women in all Paris; she even does her 
literary work corseted and coiffed after a 
fashion which would be the eternal ruin of 
any American woman’s higher aims, and clad 
in negligée robes such as a poetess elsewhere 
might sometimes wear in dreams, but from 
which, in reality, an American poetess would 
flee in horror, lest the flowing sleeves, the 
frou-frou, upset her ink-bottle, tangle in her 
typewriter—impede in general the rapid 
transit of her muse. In _ ultra-fashionable 
sporting circles, where everything English or 
American is considered chic, there is an evi- 
dent purpose displayed by Frenchwomen to 
imitate our severe and simple style, but short- 
ened skirts and thick-soled boots are the most 
that they attain in this direction. A French 
girl playing tennis will wear a short skirt 
and a blouse, but the blouse, inwrought with 
lace, elaborately tucked and embroidered, fits 
like a glove over a snugly corseted form, and 
underneath the plain skirt is a swirl of lace- 
rutiied, delicately tinted, silk petticoats, hope- 
lessly opposing violent action. Her lingerie 
hat is tilted at just the right angle upon a 
head coiffed with extremest care, and she 
wears white gloves; never by any accident 
does she rumple her hair, disturb the poise of 
her hat, or appear overheated, but by a system 
of movements all her own—pretty, precise, 
quiet, withal skilful, she scores not badly, and 
even in defeat achieves a perfect triumph of 
her sex, so gentle is her presence, so pleasing 
is the picture that she makes. On the whole, 
so dominant is the Frenchwoman in the im- 
mortal réle of pleasing, she almost compels 
the superior American woman to ask of her- 
self, why be college-bred, athletic, socially 
and politically emancipated, to succeed in life, 
when all may be accomplished by merely being 
chic? It is to such a pass as that the 
clothes question brings one in Paris! 
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thing but a Greek princess. Not that 

she was altogether un-Hellenic: for she 
was slim, and very straight, and there was a 
buoyancy and lightness, a naive gayety, about 
her which reminded you at times of the 
quality of certain verse by Pindar or 
Moschus. But, otherwise, she was, as she ap- 
pealed to you, continually and delectably at 
war with her name, As she sat before her 
easel in the neutral light of her studio sky- 
light, her calico painting-apron gayly mottled 
with haphazard contributions from her pal- 
ette, her hair irresistibly disarranged, she was 
obviously a product of a peculiar yet typical 
modernity. 

Certainly it had never occurred to South- 
wick that there were Hellenic implications 
in Electra’s personality. He accepted her 
name as incuriously as one accepts the fea- 
tures of a friend. Electra had once told 
him that the original Electra was the daugh- 
ter of Agamemnon and a ‘sister of Orestes, 
and that Sophocles and other persons had 


Yi would have taken Electra for any- 
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written dramas about her. But as South- 
wick was uncertain whether Agamemnon and 
Orestes were Scandinavian deities or per- 
sonages out of the dark backward and abysm 
of Old Testament history, his imagination 
remained comfortably unperturbed. 

He studied her through the haze of his 
cigarette. The slanting skylight above his 
head was half open, and through it intima- 
tions of an early summer came insinuatingly 
on a breath of wind which fluttered slender 
wisps of Electra’s shining hair over her fore- 
head and over the tips of her ears. South- 
wick liked particularly to study Electra’s 
hair. It was not extraordinary hair—being 
pleasantly corn-hued and abundant,—except 
for one thing: it was most uncommonly fine 
and lustrous. A _ poetic friend of South- 
wick’s had once read him an eloquent passage 
celebrating the wonderful hair of the Celtic 
heroine, Deirdré the Beautiful, which was 
compared to “a golden web. . . sprayed out 
with shining light, wonderful, glorious” 
(Southwick had somehow remembered the 
words, though he would have resented the im- 
putation of a poetic bias in himself); and he 
liked to think that Electra’s hair was even 
more shining and wonderful than Deirdré’s. 
Now, as he watched it, little glimmering 
sprays and tendrils of it stirring deliciously 
in the moving air, he felt confident of its 
excellence—and surely in Deirdré was no 
such subduing combination as the gleaming 
darkness of Electra’s eyes and the lambent 
yellow brightness of her hair; and had 
Deirdré— 

“Do you realize ”—Electra had removed a 
paint-brush from between her teeth and was 
regarding him quizzically through the weav- 
ing blueness of his cigarette—“ do you realize 
that you have been here for hours and that 
I’ve painted exactly” — she scrutinized the 
glistening canvas in front of her—“ exactly 
two square inches of the background of this 
portrait, and that Mrs. Abbott is to come 
for a final sitting to-morrow? You stopped 
talking, you know, only ten minutes ago.” 
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Southwick drew out his watch and con- satisfaction over the passing of sentimentalism 
sulted it reflectively. as a factor in our enlightened modern ex- 
“T stopped talking,” he announced, “twen- istence? Had he not applauded Evans’s pro- 
ty-three minutes ago; it has taken you mnouncement upon the “ amateurishness” of 
twenty-three minutes to paint two square being “in love,”—as he believed they had 
inches of red silk curtain ”—an observation to used to call it? Electra, he remembered, had 
which Electra disdained to rejoin. said a word for romance, and had quoted 
Southwick was, though, it must be ad- Meredith, who conceded it an immunity from 


mitted, distinctly aware of a consciousness of the birch rod with which the Comic Spirit 
guilt—not, however, because of his alleged watches -over sentimentalism. And he re- 
impairment of Electra’s industry; for, as he called, with discomfort, how they had teased 
had pointed out to her, any work undertaken her—he among ther: They were all for emo- 
on the most perfect of late 


spring Sundays must in- > 
> 3H | 


evitably fail of reward,— 
but because he was af- 
flieted by the memory of a 
subterfuge. He had inti- 
mated, at the table in the 
restaurant of the studio 
building where they all 
took their meals — Elec- 
tra, Constance Harwood 
(Electra’s elderly cousin), 
Evans, and himself—that 
he meant to go up-town 
immediately after luncheon 
and spend the afternoon 
in the Park with his sis- 
ter; and here he was in 
Electra’s studio, where he 
had been, indeed, for the 
better part of the long 
May afternoon. He as- 
sured himself that he was 
justified: there was no 
need of telling them that 
he meant to eall on Elec- 
tra; and she understood, 
for he had_ explained 
to her that his sister 
had changed her mind 
about going to the Park. 
But why had he not 
cared to have them know 
that he wanted to see 
Electra al6ne, although 
“the crowd ”—as Electra 
called them—met three 
times a day at the dining- 
room table? He knew their 
attitude toward the senti- 
mental—had he not con- 
curred with Evans and 
Miss Harwood that very 





day, at breakfast, in their “ -pWENTY-THREE MINUTES TO PAINT TWO SQUARE INCHES,” 
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tional sanity, for wholesome comradeship. Brahms this afternoon at the Stoddards’?” 
Life had tried each of them, an observer He tried to suppress a too-obviously trium- 


regenerating 
throb ”—the 
Harwood’s—had 
come untroublingly objective. They were not 
above even naming the Platonic ideal as their 
watchword,—although they admitted its hav- 
ing become, as a shibboleth, somewhat vieuzx 
Je u. 


would have understood, in the 
fire: for them the “ psychic 
was Constance 


phrase be- 


A shaft of sunlight, reflected from a 
window across the street, had found an un- 
entrance through the skylight, 
was gleaming importunately in Elec- 
tra’s hair as she bent over her palette. 

3ut, Southwick argued, had he been vitally 
He would have told them had he 
not feared that he would misrepresent him- 
self. It was, he admitted, a somewhat irregu- 
lar proceeding, according to the unformu- 
lated ethics of “the crowd,” for him to be 
visiting Electra alone in her studio. Elec- 
tra’s meetings with the two men who consti- 
tuted the masculine element of their “ crowd ” 
were customarily of a semipublic sort. They 
all lived in the big studio building—Evans, 
who wrote musie when he could and taught it 
when the need demanded; Southwick himself, 
a reformed journalist turned successful nov- 
elist, and Constance Harwood, Electra’s cous- 
in, who conceived brilliant and witty homilies 
upon feminine economics in the intervals of 
her work as a sculptress. They met, usually, 
either in Evans’s rooms or at Miss Har- 
wood’s—oceasionally in Electra’s studio; but 
always distinctly as a “ crowd,” among whom 
intimations of the sentimental were as 
vitally an offence against the code as a be- 
trayal of confidence, or the misuse of a knife 
at table. 


accustomed 
and 


insincere ¢ 


No, Southwick was not, as he would have 


said, “playing the game”; and he was in- 
creasingly conscious of the fact. He had 
admitted as much to himself when Electra’s 
“Come!” in answer to a knock at the studio 
door, brought Evans into the room. 

“Tid you have enough of the Park?” he 
asked Southwick, after a somewhat reticent 
greeting, as Electra busied herself with her 
tea things. 

“T didn’t go, after all,” explained South- 
wick, exasperated at the note of apology in 
his voice; “my sister changed her mind at 
the last moment. But I thought,” he con- 
tinued, remembering a casual remark dropped 
by Evans at luncheon, “ that you were to play 


phant intonation, and accepted Evans’s slight 
confusion as a reciprocal tribute. 

“She telephoned me,” said the musician, 
“that her piano was impossibly out of tune, 
and asked me to suspend Brahms until next 
Sunday.” 

“So much the better,” interposed Electra 
from the tea-table, where she was buttering 
thin sandwiches with inimitable adroitness; 
“we'll have him here instead. The piano 
awaits you.” and she waved an invitation 
toward the Steinway. “ But perhaps you'll 
do better after some tea?” 

Evans took the cup, finding a keen and 
illicit satisfaction in the modulated slender- 
ness of Electra’s extended hand. 

“Do you know,” he told her, “that you 
have rhythmic hands?” and he examined them 
critically, with dispassionate intentness, as 
he would have studied the score of some new 
and subtle music. He wondered if he would 
have said the thing before Miss Harwood— 
he knew how inexorably she discountenanced 
sexual wsthetics. But he did not mind say- 
ing it to Electra. 

She shook her forefinger at him. It was 
one of her most vivid characteristics—a ges- 
ture undertaken not in reproof or admoni- 
tion, but as an aid to emphasis—an enforce- 
ment and underlining of her speech. She 
would thus accentuate the recounting of an 
experience, a sentiment, a belief—not ag- 
gressively, you are to understand, but with 
a naive conviction altogether disarming. 

“Rhythmic hands!” she echoed, mockingly. 
“What would Constance Harwood say to 
you if you told her she had ‘rhythmic 
hands ’?”—the insistent forefinger motioned 
eloquently: “besides, I rhythmic 
hands.” She scrutinized them, separately 
and collectively. “Do you think I have 
rhythmie hands?” She turned to Southwick. 

“T don’t speak Evans’s language,” rejoined 
the novelist, briefly. “Il wager you can’t 
say what you mean in plain ter™s,” he chal- 
lenged Evans. 

“One doesn’t apply what you call ‘plain 
terms’ in dealing with such a theme,” re- 
torted the musician, “It needs symbols of 
music, of art,” he went on, with a sort of gay 
eagerness, “Keep your ‘plain terms’ for 
your cowboy heroes and your political ex- 
posures.” 

“ What’s come over you men?” asked Elec- 


haven't 
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tra. “Mr. Southwick spent hours here this 
afternoon trying to convince me that the ro- 
mantic impulse was the only vital element in 
modern literature, and that he had begun to 
feel that it was really the governing motive 
in all creative art. And when I reminded 
him of his unflinchingly realistic handling of 
Western life and his relentless arraignment 
of the sentimental appeal in that article of 
his on ‘The Triumph of Reason,’ he told 
me he’d modified his views—that he had 
written, perhaps, with rather a ruthless dis- 
regard of the ‘finer surfaces’ 
—wasn’t that your phrase?” She turned in- 
quiringly toward Southwick. “ Have you dis- 
cussed these fascinating ‘ finer surfaces’ with 
Constance ?” 

Southwick drew a pipe from his pocket and 
filled it with what would have struck one as 
an extravagant deliberation. 

“Miss Harwood,” he answered, cautiously, 
as one confessing an unwilling deprecation, 
“ wnderestimates, I think, the need of recog- 
nizing the power of—what did she call it?— 
the ‘psychic throb.’ I’m really, you know,” 
he explained, warming to the defence—“ I'm 
really for sentiment—wholesome sentiment, 
I mean. Miss Harwood goes a bit too far.” 

“T agree with Southwick,” observed Evans. 
“Of course he puts it rather brutally; but 
he’s right in essence.” 

“Then you don’t approve, after all,” inter- 
posed Electra, “of your beloved Meredith’s 
observation that ‘sentimentalists fiddle har- 
monies on the strings of sensualism?? You 
taught me the phrase yourself, you know.” 

“Oh. but we’re not celebrating sentimen- 
tality,” protested Evans, hurriedly. “ There 
is, you know, the alembicated thing . . . the 
essential romance ”’—he sought for words- 
“why, it’s the—the—life-blood of music, of 
art—” 


of his subject 


“You’re forgetting— you were to play 
for us, you know,—anything you prefer,” 
interrupted Electra, to Southwick’s inex- 


pressible relief; Evans’s groping insincerity 
irritated and confused him. Why couldn’t 
they acknowledge fundamental facts—he 
treasured the phrase in instant appreciation 
of its possibilities—without this inexorable 
analysis and justification? And why had 
Evans this particular afternoon 
for visiting Electra? But Evans’s music, 
he reflected, was better than his talk. 
Tle liked what the composer was playing— 
whether it was Brahms’s 


chosen 


music or not he 
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was unable to tell (you might have played a 
Beethoven sonata as your own and Southwick 
would not have detected you); but he knew, 
as he frequently observed in spite of Evans’s 
derision at the phrase, “ what he liked”; and 
he liked this now. 

It was music of a vaguely insinuating sort 
—it seemed to Southwick to be intimating to 
him something akin to his mood of an hour 
earlier, when he had watched the weaving 
and shimmering of Electra’s hair in the sun- 
light. To his apprehensive imagination the 
tones evoked crowding and shadowy images 
—he would have said that they were fra- 
grant. He could not have said, though, what 
the images represented—he had a sense of 
twilight things, of umbrageous gardens, re- 
motely murmurous with the stir of foun- 
tains, and, inhabiting the sultry quietude, an 
immense and unescapable enchantment, an 
inappeasable aspiration. . Then the sounds 
came less urgently, more lingeringly, from 
under Evans’s fingers. Here was music, in- 
credibly hypnotic, which had sound, scent, 
color: it enthralled and stupefied the senses 
with an ambient sweetness, oppressive, ine- 
luctable. The light had faded in the 
room, and Electra had turned on one of the 
shaded electric lamps. From her corner she 
watched the two men with a quiet amuse- 
ment in which lurked a not indefinite ten- 
derness. Evans sat at the piano with his 
head thrown slightly back, his eyes half 
closed. Southwick, across the room, leaned 
forward, his head on his hands, his elbows 
on his knees, his gaze bent on the rug under 
his feet. .. . The music was moving through 
a series of intangible dissonances, exotic and 
engrossing, when some one knocked softly. 
Evans stopped playing and swung around on 
the piano-stool as Electra opened the door. 

It was Constance Harwood, with a note in 
her hand. 

“T met the hall boy on his way with this, 
and took it from him, as I was coming to see 
you anyway,” she explained. “What are you 
two doing here?” she demanded of the men 
as they rose to meet her. “ I thought you were 
both going out.” 

“Tt’s been excessively interesting,” Elec- 
tra answered for them as she opened her note. 
“They’ve been talking to me about my 
‘rhythmic’ hands and subduing me with love 
music out of ‘ Tristan.’ ” 

She excused herself and read through the 
note rapidly, 
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“T’m so sorry,” she said, looking up. “An engaged to Mr. Channing. 
old friend—Mr. Channing—asks me to dine ried in the autumn and shall spend the 
with him at the New Wellington. You winter in Italy—he wants so much to have 
know. . . I think I ought to tell you... I’m_ me see Florence.” 


We’re to be mar- 





—V 





A SERENADE 


BY THEODOSIA GARRISON 


Dear, I made a song for you, 
And I made it solely 

Of white roses in the dew 
Of some garden holy, 

Where no harsher sound might be 
Than the still nuns bending 

O’er their clusters tenderly 


Wistful of their rending. 


Dear, I made a song for you, 
And I made it tender 

As white moonbeams when the new 
Moon of May is slender. 

Roses white and moonbeams white, 
These alone should prove you 

How one singing in the night 


Scarce may dare to love you. 
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CHAPTER 


XXIV 
ARROLL in the ensuing weeks, 


living alone with Charlotte, 
endured a species of mental 
and spiritual torture which 
might have been compared 





with the rack and wheel of the 
It seemed to Arthur Carroll in 
those days as if torture was as truly 
the elements incumbent upon man’s existence 
as fire, water, or air. Even Charlotte’s pres- 
additional torment to him, 
dearly as he loved her and as thoroughly as 
he realized what her coming back had done for 
him, from what it had saved him. She had 
given him the impetus which placed him back 
in his normal condition, but, back there, he 
suffered even more, as a man will suffer less 
under a surgical operation than when the in- 


Inquisition. 


one of 


ence became an 


fluence of the anesthetics has ceased, There 
was absolutely no ready money in the house 
during those weeks except the sum which 


Charlotte’s aunt had sent her, which was fast 
diminishing, and a few seattering dollars, or 
rather, which Carroll picked up in 
ways which almost unhinged his brain when 
he reflected upon them afterward. Whatever 
he had done before, the man tried in those 
days every means to obtain an honest liveli- 
hood, except the one which he knew was al- 
ways open, and from which he shrank with 
such repugnance that it seemed he could not 
even contemplate it and his mind retain its 
balance. In his uneasy sleep at night he often 
had a dream of that experience which had 
yielded him money, which might yield him 
money again. He saw before him the sea of 
Begun in Hanrur’s Bazar No. r2., Vol. XXXVIII. 


pennies, 


faces, of the commonest American type, of the 
type whose praise and applause mean always 
a certain disparagement, He saw his own 
face, his proud white face with the skin and 
lineaments of a proud family, stained into 
the likeness of a despised race; he heard his 
own tongue forsaking the pure English of his 
fathers for the soft thickness of the negro, 
roaring the absurd sentimental songs; he saw 
his own stately limbs contorted in the rollick- 
ing, barbaric dance—and awoke with a cold 
sweat over him. He knew all the time that 
that was all was left to him, but he snatched 
at everything. 

He could obtain the 


not floor-walker po- 


sition of which he had spoken to Ander- 
son. He thought that possibly his fine 
presence and urbane manner might recom- 


mend him for a place of that sort, but it was 
already filled. He went to several of the great 
department stores and inquired if there was a 
vacancy. He felt that the superintendents to 
whom he applied regarded his good points as 
he might have regarded the good points of a 
horse. One of them told him that if he would 
give him his address he would be given the 
preference whenever a vacancy occurred. Car- 
roll knew that he was mentally appraised as a 
promising person to direct ladies to ribbon and 
muslin counters. He looked at another floor- 
walker strutting up and down the aisle, and 
felt sure that he could do better, and all this 
amused contempt for himself deepened and 
bored its way into his very soul. He always 
asked himself, with the demand of an un- 
pitying judge, if he could not have done better 
for himself, if he had begun at once, if he 
had not at the first failure drifted with no re- 
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sistance, with the pleasant, easy devil-may- 
careness which was in his nature along with 
the sterner stuff which was now upheaving and 
asserting itself, and taken what he could how 
he could. 

It really seemed as if all positions which 
might have been in some keeping with the 
man and his antecedents were absolutely 
out of Not a night but he 
read the advertising columns until he was 
blind and dizzy. Every morning he went 
to New York and hunted, The first morning 
he had taken the train he had actually had to 
assure some of his watchful creditors that he 
was going to return. Then all day he wan- 
dered about the streets, making one of long 
lines of applicants for the vacant positions. 
One morning he found himself in the line 


his reach. 


with his old bookkeeper, William  All- 
bright. He recognized unmistakably the 
meek bent back of the old clerk three 


ahead of him in the line. A _ bookkeeper 
had been advertised for in a large wholesale 
house, and there were perhaps forty applicants 
all awaiting their turns. His first impulse, 
when he caught sight of his old clerk, was to 
leave the line himself; then the nobility which 
was struggling for life within him asserted it- 
self and made him ashamed of his shame. He 
stood still with his head a little higher, and 
moved on with the slowly moving line of men 
which crawled toward the desk like a cater- 
pillar. He saw Allbright turn away rejected 
with a feeling of pity; the old man looked de- 
jected. Carroll reflected with a sensation of 
pride that at least he did not owe him. He 
himself was rejected promptly after he had 
owned to his age. The man four behind him 
was He was a very young man, 
searcely more than a boy unless his looks be- 
lied him. He was distinctly handsome with 
the boy-doll style of beauty—curly dark hair, 
rosy cheeks, and a small, very carefully tended 
mustache. 


chosen. 


His handsome face wore an ex- 
pression of pert triumph as he passed on into 
the inner office. Carroll, who had lingered 
with an idle curiosity to ascertain who was 
the successful applicant, heard a voice so 
near his ear that it whistled. The voice was 
exceedingly bitter, even malignant. 

“That’s the way it goes, these times; that’s 
the way it always goes,” said the voice. 

Carroll turned and gazed at the speaker, a 
man probably older than himself; if not, he 
looked older, since his hair was quite white 
and his carriage not so good. 
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“The employers nowadays are a pack of 
fools, a pack of fools,” said the man. His 
long, rather handsome face, a face which 
should have been mild in its natural state, was 
twisted into a thousand sardonic wrinkles. 
“ A pack of fools,” he repeated. “ Here they’ll 
go and hire a little whippersnapper like that 
every time instead of a man who has had ex- 
perience and knows how to do the work, just 
because he’s young. Young! What’s that? 
You’d think what they wanted was a man to 
keep their books straight. I can keep books 
if I do say so, and that young snip can’t. 
Lord! He was in Avin & Mann’s with me. 
Why, I tell you he can’t add up a column 
of figures three inches long straight, to save 
his neck. The books will be in a pretty state. 
I'll give him just ten days before they’ll have 
to get an expert in to straighten out things. 
Hope they will; serve ’em right. Here I am; 
can’t get a job, to save my life, beeause my hair 
has turned and I’ve got a more years 
over my head, and I can keep books better 
than I ever could in my life. Good Lord! 
You’d think it was what was inside a man’s 
head they’d be after, instead of the outside.” 
He looked at Carroll. “ Guess I’ve got a little 
the advantage of you in age,” he said, “ but 


few 


[ suppose that’s the matter why you were 
given the cold shoulder.” 

“T shouldn’t be surprised if you were right, 
sir,” replied Carroll, rather apathetically. He 
was going through all this without the 
slightest hope, but only for the sake of feel- 
ing that he had done his utmost before he 
took up with the alternative which so dis- 
mayed his very soul. He himself looked old 
He had retained his youthful 
appearance much longer than men usually 
do, but as he had viewed his reflection in the 
glass that morning he had said to himself 
that he at last was showing his years. His 
hair had turned visibly gray in the last few 
weeks; lines had deepened; and not only that, 
but the youthful fire had given place to the 
apathy and weary resignation of dge. 

“ But vou look as if you could do more and 
better work in an hour than that young bob- 
squitt could in a month,” said the man. 

“ Very likely,” replied Carroll, indifferently. 

“You don’t seem to care much about it,” 
the other man said. The two had gone out of 
the building, and were walking slowly down 
the street. 

“Tf they want young men, they do, I sup- 
pose,” Carroll said. 


that morning. 
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‘ Been trying long?” 

“ Quite a time.” 

“Well, the employers are a set of fools!” 
said the other man. 

“T don’t see what you are going to do about 
it if they are,” Carroll replied, still with that 
odd patience. It seemed to him as if he was 
getting a sort of fellow feeling and intense 
personal knowledge of his fellow beings, which 
united him te them with ties stronger than 
those of love. He felt as if he more than 
loved this rebellious wretch beside him, as if 
he were one with him, only possessed of that 
patience which gave him a certain power to 
aid him, “I suppose men have the right to 
employ whom they choose,” said Carroll. “If 
they prefer young men who don’t know how 
to do the work to old men who do, I suppose 
they have a right to engage them. And they 
may have some show of reason for it. I don’t 
see what can be done, anyway.” 

“T tell you what has got to be done, sir, and 
how we can help ourselves,” returned the other, 
with a ranting voice which made people turn 
and stare at him. “Tl tell you. We've got 
to form a union. There are unions for every- 
thing else. We have got to have a union of 
older men qualified to work, who are shoul- 
dered out of it by boys. Once that is done, 
we are all right. To-day in this country a 


man can’t hire whom he pleases in most 
things. The unions have put it out of his 
power, The people have risen. We belong to 


a part of the people who haven’t risen. Now 
we must rise. Let us form a union, I say. 
If they engage young men before us, there 
are ways of making them smart for it, the em- 
ployers as well as the employees. I'll tell you 
that has got to be done.” 

Just at that moment they reached a restau- 
rant from which came an odor of soup. Car- 
roll turned to his companion. “I am going 
in here to get some lunch,” he said. “I don’t 
know what kind of a place it is, but if you 
will go with me, I shall take pleasure in—” 

But the man turned upon him fiercely. “I 
ain’t got quite so low yet that I have to eat 
at another man’s expense,” he said. “ You 
needn’t think, because you wear a better coat 
than I do, that—”’ The man stopped and 
nodded his head speechlessly and went on, and 
was out of sight, but Carroll had seen tears 
in the angry eyes. 

He went into the restaurant, took a seat at 
a table, and ordered a bowl of tomato soup. 
As he was sipping it he heard a voice pro- 
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nounce his name, and, glancing up, saw two 
pretty girls and a young man at a near-by 
table. He recognized the young man as the 
one who had been lately in his employ. The 
girls he was not so sure, but he thought they 
were the same who had come to Banbridge to 
plead for their payment. They all bowed to 
him, and he returned the salutation. They 
all had a severe and at the same time curious 
expression. One of the girls whispered to the 
other, and although the words were not audi- 
ble the sharp hiss reached Carroll’s ears. 

“Wonder what he’s doing in this place,” 
she said. 

The other girl, the elder, craned her neck 
and observed what Carroll was eating. “ He 
hasn’t got anything but a bowl of tomato 
soup,” she replied. 

“S’pose he’s goin’ through the whole bill,” 
said the young man. The three were them- 
selves lunching frugally. One of the girls 
had also a bowl of tomato soup, the other a 
large piece of squash pie. The young man 
had a ham sandwich and a cup of coffee. 
Carroll continued to eat his soup. The 
three at the other table had nearly finished 
their luncheons when he entered. Presently 
they rose and passed him. The young man 
stopped. He paled a little. His old awe of 
Carroll was over him. In spite of himself, the 
worshipful admiration he had had for the man 
stiil influenced him. The poor young fellow, 
whose very pertness and braggadocio were sim- 
ple and childlike, really felt toward the older 
man who had been his employer much as a 
faithful retainer toward a feudal baron. His 
feeling toward him was something between 
love and an enormous mental worship. His 
little ordinary soul seemed to flatten itself like 
an Oriental before his emperor when he spoke 
to Carroll sipping his bowl of tomato soup 
in the cheap restaurant. He had, after all, 
that nobility of soul which altered circum- 
stances could not affect. He was just as def- 
erential as if Carroll had been seated at a 
table in Delmonico’s, but the fact remained 
that he was about to ask him again for his 
money. He was horribly pressed. He had ob- 
tained another position in one of the de- 
partment stores which paid him very little, 
and he was in debt, while his clothes were in 
such a degree of shabbiness that they were 
fairly precarious. The very night before he 
had sat up until midnight mending a rent in 
his trousers, which he afterward inked; and as 
for his overcoat, he always removed that 
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with a sleight-of-hand lest its ragged lining 
become evident, and when ladies were about 
he put it on in an agony lest his arms catch 
in the rents. He had even meditated cutting 
out the lining altogether, although he had a 
cold. He was so in debt that he had stopped 
eating breakfast, and the leaving off of break- 
fast for other than hygienic reasons, and when 
it has not been preceded by a heavy dinner 
the night before, is not conducive to comfort. 
So he bent low over Carroll and asked him in 
a small voice of the most delicate considera- 
tion if he could let him have a little on ac- 
count. 

Carroll had turned pale when he ap- 
proached him, but his regard of him was un- 
swerving. “It is impossible for me to-day, 
Mr. Day,” he replied, “ but I assure you that 
you shall have every cent in the end.” 

The tears actually sprang into the young 
fellow’s nervously winking eyes. “It would 
be a great accommodation,” he said, in the 
same low tune. 

“You shall have every cent as soon as I can 
possibly manage it,” Carroll repeated. 

“T have a position, but it does not pay me 
very much yet,” said the young fellow, “ and— 
and—I am owing considerable, and—I need 
some things.” 

His involuntary shrug of his narrow shoul- 
ders in his poor coat spoke as loudly as words. 

Carroll was directly conscious in an odd, 
angry, contemptuous sort of fashion, and 
whether because of himself or of that other 
man, or of an overruling Providence, he 
would have been puzzled to say, of his own 
outer garment of the finest cloth and most 
irreproachable make. “ As soon as I can man- 
age it, every cent,” he repeated, almost me- 
chanically, and took another sip of his soup. 
The young fellow’s winking eyes full of tears 
were putting him to an ignominious torture. 

The two girls had stood close behind the 
young man, waiting their turns. Now the 
younger stepped forward, and she spoke quite 
audibly in her high-pitched voice. 

“Good morning, Mr. Carroll,” said she, 
with a strained pertness of manner. 

“Good morning,” Carroll returned, polite- 
ly. He half arose from the table. 

The girl giggled nervously. Her pretty, 
even beautiful face, under her crest of blond 
hair and the scoop of a bright red hat, paled 
and flushed. “Oh, don’t stop your luncheon,” 
said she. “Go right on. I just wanted to 
ask if you could possibly—” 
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“T am very sorry,” Carroll replied, “ but 
to-day it is impossible; but in the end you 
shall not lose one dollar.” 

The girl pouted. Her beauty gave her some 
power of self-assertion, although in reality 
she was of an exceedingly mild and gentle 
sort. 

“ That is very well,” said she, “ but how long 
do you think it will be before we get to the 
end, Mr. Carroll ?” 

“T hope not very long,” Carroll said, with 
a miserable patience. 

“Tt had better not be very long,” said she, 
and suddenly her high voice pitched to 
tragedy. “If—if—I can’t get another place 
that’s decent for a girl to take,” said she, “ and 
if I don’t get what’s owing me before long, I 
shall either have to take one of them places 
or get a dose.” She said the last word with 


an indescribably hideous significance. Her 
blue eyes seemed to blaze at Carroll. 
Then the other girl pressed closer. “ You 


needn’t talk that way,” said she to the girl. 
“You know that I—” 

“T ain’t goin’ to live on you,” returned the 
other girl, violently. People were beginning 
to look at the group. 

“ Now, you know, May,” said the other girl, 
“my room is plenty big enough for two, and 
I’m earning plenty to give you a bite till 
you get a place yourself, and you know you 
may get that place you went to see about yes- 
terday.” 

“No, I won’t,” said May. “It seems to me 
it’s pretty hard lines that a poor girl can’t get 
the money she’s worked as hard for as I 
have.” 

The other girl pushed herself in front of 
May and spoke to Carroll, and there was some- 
thing womanly and beautiful in her face. “I 
have a real good place,” she said, in a low 
voice, and she enunciated like a lady—‘“a real 
good place, and I’ll look out for May till she 
gets one, and I ean wait until you are able to 
pay me.” 

“T will pay you all as soon as possible. | 
give you all my word I will pay you in the 
end,” said Carroll. 

He seemed to see the three go out in a sort 
of dream. It did not really seem to him that’ 
it was he, Arthur Carroll, who was sitting 
there before that table covered with a stained 
cloth, over which the waiter had ostentatiously 
spread a damp napkin, with that bowl of 
canned tomato soup before him, and that thick 
cup of coffee, with those three unhappy young 
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creditors, who had reviled and, worse than re- 
viled, pitied him, passing out, with the open 
giances of amused curiosity fastened upon 
him on every side. 

He took the Elevated up-town to answer an- 
other advertisement. That was one for a book- 
keeper, and there he also was unsuccessful. 
Coming out, he stood on the corner, looking 
at his list. He had written down nearly every 
want in the advertising columns. Actually he 
had even thought of trying for a position as 
coachman. He certainly could drive and could 
care for horses, and he considered quite im- 
partially that he might make a good appear- 
ance in livery on a fashionable turnout. He 
had left now on his list only two which he had 
not tried; one was for a superintendent to 
eare for a certain public building, a small 
museum. He had really a somewhat better 
chance, apparently, there, for he had at one 
time. known one of the trustees quite well. 
For that very reason he had put it off until 
the last, for he dreaded meeting an old ac- 
quaintance, there was a chance, 
though not a very good one, that the acquaint- 
ance might work harm instead of advantage. 
Still, the trustee had been in Europe for sev- 
eral years past, and the chances were that he 
would know nothing derogatory to Carroll 
which would interfere with his obtaining the 
position. 

He reached the building, took the elevator 
to the floor on which were situated the offices, 
and, curiously enough, the first person he 
saw, on emerging from the elevator, was the 
man whom he knew, waiting to ascend. The 
man, whose name was Fowler, recognized him 
at onee, and greeted him, but with constraint. 
Carroll immediately understood that in some 
way the which travels in 
circles in this small world had reached the 
other. He saw that he knew of his record 
during the last years. 


and, too, 


unforeseen news 


“T have not seen you for a number of years, 
Mr. Carroll,” said Fowler. 

“No,” replied Carroll, trying to speak 
coolly, “ but that is easily accounted for; you 
have been abroad most of the time, living in 
London, have you not?” 

“Yes, for seven years,” replied the other, 
“but now I am home in my native land to end 
my days.” Fowler was quite an elderly man 
and remarkably distinguished in appearance, 
clean-featured, and white-haired. Indeed, he 
had cut quite a considerable figure in cer- 
tain circles on the other side. He was even 
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taller than Carroll, and portly in spite of the 
sharpness of his features. 

“You are glad to be back in America?” 
Carroll said; he was almost forgetting, for the 
moment, the object of his visit to the place. 
He had years ago been on terms of social in- 
timacy with this man. 

“Tf I were not I would not say so,” replied 
Fowler, with a diplomatic smile. “I do not 
disparage my country nor give another the 
preference in my speech, until I deliberately 
take out naturalization papers elsewhere.” 

Carroll smiled. 

“By the way,” said Fowler, whose hand- 
some face had hard lines which appeared 
from time to time from beneath his polished 
surface urbanity, “I have not seen you for 
perhaps ten years, Mr. Carroll, but I heard 
from you in an out-of-the-way place—that is, 
if anything is out of the way in these days. 
It was in a little Arab village in Egypt. I 
was going down the Nile with a party, and 
something went with the boat and 
we had to stop for repairs, and there I found 
quartered in a most amazing studio, which he 
had rigged up for himself out of a native hut 
and hung with things which looked to me like 
nightmares, and he was making studies of 
the native Egyptians, and I must say he 
seemed to be doing some fine work at last- 
Evan Dodge.” 

Carroll understood then perfectly, but he 
took it calmly. “I always felt that Dodge 
had genuine ability,” he said. 

“He has the ability to strike twelve, but 


wrong 


not to strike it often,” said Fowler. “ How- 
ever, all his models in that olace striking 
twelve made it easier for him. His work 


was good, and I think it will be heard from. 
He had some good tea, and a teakettle, and 
he made us a cup, and we talked over the 
home news, Dodge and I and two other gen- 
tlemen and three ladies of the party. You 
see, Dodge was comparatively fresh from 
home. THe had only been quartered there 
about a month.” 

“Yes,” said Carroll. 

“He spoke of seeing you quite recently. 
He said he had had a studio the summer be- 
fore in Hillfield, where I believe you were 
living at the time.” Nothing could have ex- 
celled the smoothness and even sweetness of 
Fowler’s tone and manner; nothing could 
have excelled the mercilessness of his blue 
eyes beneath rather heavy lids, and the lines 
of his fine mouth. 
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“Yes, he did have a studio there,” assented 
Carroll. 

“TI believe that is quite a picturesque coun- 
try about there.” 

“ Quite picturesque.” 

“Well, Dodge did not make a mistake go- 
ing so far afield, though, for, after all, his 
specialty is the human figure, and here it is 
only trees that are not altered in their con- 
tour by the fashions. Yes, he was doing some 
really fine work. ‘There was one study of a 
child—” 

“He made one very good thing in Hill- 
field,” said Carroll, “a view from the top of 
a sort of half mountain we have there. I 
believe he sold it for a large price.” 

“Well, I am glad of that,” said Fowler. 
“Dodge has always been hampered in that 
way. Yes, he told me all the news, and es- 
pecially mentioned having lived in the same 
village with you.” 

“Yes,” said Carroll, with the dignity of a 
dauntless spirit on the rack. 

“T hope your wife and family are well,” 
said Fowler, further. 

“Quite well, thank you.” 

“Let me see, you are living in New York 
now ?” 

“No. I am at present in Banbridge.” 

“ Banbridge ?” 

“In New Jersey.” 

“Tet me see, your family consists of your 
wife and a daughter and son?” 

“Two daughters and a son. One daughter 
married last September. Major Arms.” 

“Arms Oh, I know him. A fine man.” 
Fowler regarded Carroll with a slight show of 
respect. “ But,” he said, “I thought—Major 
Arms is nearly or quite your age, is he not?” 

“He is much older than Ina, but she seem- 
ed very fond of him.” 

“Well, she has a fine man for a husband,” 
said Fowler, still with the air of respect. 
“Your son is quite a boy now?” 

“He is only ten.” 

“ Hardly more than a child.” 

“My wife and son and my sister are at 
present in Kentucky with my wife’s aunt, 
Miss Dunois; only my younger daughter is 
with me in Banbridge.” 

“Catherine Dunois?” 

“ Yes.” 

“T used to know her very well. She was 
a beauty with the spirit of a duchess.” 

“The spirit still survives,” said Carroll, 
smiling. 
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“ She must be quite old.” 

“ Nearly eighty.” 

The elevator going up stopped in response 
to a signa! from Fowler. He extended his 
hand. “ Well, good day,” said Fowler. “I 
am glad we chanced to meet.” 

“Well, it is a small world,” replied Car- 
roll, smiling. “The chances for meeting are 
much better than they would be, say, in— 
Mars.” 

“Much better, and for hearing also. 
day.” 

“ Good day.” 

Carroll saw the elevator with its open sides 
of filigree iron ascending, and the expression 
upon Fowler’s calm, handsome face, gazing 
backward at him, was unmistakable. It was 
even mocking. 

Carroll touched the electric button of one 
of the downward elevators, and was soon car- 
ried rapidly down to the street door. He felt, 
as he gained the street, that he would rather 
starve to death than ask a favor of Fowler. 
He thought to himself, as he went down the 
street, in the childish way that Eddy might 
have done, with a sort of wonder, reflecting 
that he never in his life, that he could re- 
member, had done Fowler, even indirectly, 
a bad turn. He might easily have been 
totally indifferent to his misfortunes, to his 
failings, but why should they have pleased 
him ? 

Carroll walked rapidly along the street 
until he reached Broadway again. It was a 
strange day. A sort of snow fog was abroad, 
the air was dense and white. Now and then 
a mist of sleet fell, and the sidewalks were 
horribly treacherous. The children enjoyed 
it, and there were many boys and a few girls 
with tossing hair sliding along with cries of 
merriment. 

Carroll thought of Eddy as one little fellow 
who did not look unlike him fairly slid into 
his arms. 

“Lookout, my boy,” Carroll said, good- 
humoredly, keeping him from falling, and the 
little fellow raised his cap with a charming 
blush and a “ Beg your pardon, sir.” A mis 
erable homesickness for them came over Car- 
roll as he passed on. He longed for the sight 
of his boy, of his wife and Anna. He had 
grown in a manner accustomed to Ina’s be- 
ing away. There is something about mar- 
riage and the absence it makes that brings one 
into the state of acquiescence like that one 
has with death. But he longed for the others, 
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and he thought of his poor little Charlotte 
at home all day and her loneliness. He look- 
ed at his watch, and realized that he must 
hurry if he caught the train which would 
take him to Banbridge at six o’clock. He had 
one more place on his list, and that was far 
up-town. 

He crossed to the Elevated station ‘and 
boarded the first up-town train. What he 
was about to do was, in a way, so monstrous, 
taking into consideration his antecedents, his 
bringing-up, and all his forebears, that it had 
to his mind the grotesqueness of a gargoyle 
on his house of life. He was now going to 
apply for the last position on his list, that of 
a coachman for a gentleman, presumably of 
wealth, in Harlem. The name was quite 
unknown to him. It was German. This 
was absolutely his last venture. He chose 
this as he would choose anything in prefer- 
ence to the one which was always within 
reach. As the train sped along he fell to 
thinking of himself in this position for which 
he was about to apply. He imagined him- 
self in livery sitting with a pair of sleek bays 
well in hand. He reflected that at least he 
could do his work well. He wondered idly 
about the questions he would be asked. He 
considered suddenly that he must have a ref- 
erence for a place of this sort, and he tore a 
leaf out of his note-book, took out his stylo- 
graphic pen, and scribbled a reference, sign- 
ing his own name. He, as he did so, reflected 
that it was odd that he, who had employed 
so many doubtful methods to gain financial 
ends, should feel an inward qualm at the 
proceeding. Still, he was somewhat amused 
at the thought that Mr. A. Baumstein might 
write to himself at Banbridge, and he should 
in that case reply, repeating his own list of 
qualifications for the place. He wondered if 
they would ask if he were married, if they 
would prefer him married, if he drank, if he 
would be forbidden to smoke in the stables. 
He considered all the questions which he 
should be likely to ask himself in a similar 
case. He got a curious feeling as if he were 
baving an experience like Alice in Wonder- 
land, as if he were in reality going in at the 
back of his own experiences, gaining the 
further side of his moon. He began to be al- 
most impatient to reach his station and see 
the outcome of it all. 

When he reached his station he got off 
the train, went down the stairs, crossed the 
avenue, and up a block to the next street. 
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When he found the number of which he was 
in search he hesitated a second. He wondered 
at what door he should apply. It manifestly 
could not be the front door. He therefore 
went further down the street and gained the 
one running parallel, and by this means the 
rear entrance of the house. It had no basement 
entrance under the front door. It was a new 
building, and quite pretentious, the most pre- 
tentious of a new and pretentious block. He 
traversed the small back yard, bending his 
stately head under a grove of servants’ 
clothes which were swinging whitely from a 
network of lines, and knocked on the door. 
His knock was answered by a woman, pre- 
sumably a cook, and she looked like a Swede. 
Unaccountably to him, she started back with 
a look of alarm and nearly closed the door, 
and inquired in good English, with a little 
accent, what he wanted. Carroll raised his 
hat, and explained. 

“T saw an advertisement for a coachman,” 
he said, briefly, “and I have come to apply 
for the place if it is not already filled.” 

To his utter amazement the door was closed 
violently in his face and he distinctly heard 
the bolt shot. He was completely at a loss 
to account for such a proceeding. He re- 
mained standing staring at the blank front 
of the door, and a light flashed across the 
room inside and caused him to look at the 
windows. The light had been carried into a 
room at the back, but he saw in the pale 
dimness of the kitchen a group of women and 
one boy, and they were all staring out at him. 


Then the boy started on a run across the 
room and he heard a door slam. Carroll 
waited. 


All at once the door before him was swung 
violently open and a gentleman stood there. 
Carroll felt at that he was Mr. A. 
Baumstein. 

“What do you want, sir?” inquired the 
gentleman, and his tone was distinctly hos- 
tile, although he looked like a well-bred man, 
and it seemed puzzling that he thus received 
an answer to his application. 

“T saw your advertisement, sir—” Carroll 
began. 

“My advertisement for what, pray?” re- 
peated Mr. Baumstein. 

“For a coachman,” replied Carroll, “ and I 
thought if you had not already secured one—” 

“Clear out, or I will call a policeman!” 
thundered Mr. Baumstein, and again the door 
was slammed in his face. 
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Carroll then understood. A gentleman who 
would have been presentable at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, at a gentleman’s area door applying 
for a position as coachman, was highly sus- 
picious. He understood readily how he would 
have looked at the matter had the cases been 
reversed. He made his way out of the little 
yard, dodging the fluttering banners of serv- 
clothes, and was that his 
progress was anxiously watched by peering 
eyes at the windows. He reflected that un- 
doubtedly that house would be doubly bolted 
and barred that night, and he would not be 
surprised if a special policeman were sum- 
moned, in view of the great probability that 
he was a gentleman burglar spying out the 
land before he descended upon it in search 
of the spoons and diamonds. 

It was now in Carroll’s mind to gain the 
Elevated as soon as possible, and hurry down- 
town to his ferry and catch his train. He 
consulted his watch, and saw that he had just 
about time, if there were no delays. As he 
replaced his watch he remembered that he 
had, his railroad book, very little 
money, only a little silver. The helplessness 
He reealled see- 
ing a man who had lost both his legs shuffling 
along on the sidewalk, with the stumps bound 
with leather, carrying a little tray of lead- 
pencils which nobody seemed to buy. He felt 
like that cripple. A man living to-day in the 
heart of civilization, where money is in 
reality legs and wings and hands, is nothing 
more than a torso without it, he thought. He 
felt mutilated, unspeakably humiliated. It 
seemed more out of his ability to get any 
honest employment than it had ever done 
before. A number of laborers with their din- 
ner-satchels, and their pickaxes over their 
shoulders, passed him. They looked at him, 
as they passed, with gloomy hostility. It 
was as if they accused him of having some- 
thing which of a right belonged to them. He 
fell to wondering how he would figure in their 
ranks. He was no longer a very young man. 
However, his muscles were still good and 
- supple; it really seemed to him that he might 
dig or pick away at rocks as he had seen men 
doing in that apparently aimless and hopeless 
and never-ending fashion. He thought in 
such a case he should have to join the union, 
and he really wondered if they would admit 
him if he pawned his clothes and should buy 
some poorer ones. He decided, passing him- 
self before himself in mental review, that he 


ants’ conscious 


besides 


of a cripple came over him. 
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might be treated by the leaders of a labor- 
union very much as he had just been treated 
by Mr. Baumstein at his area door. 

He came to a block of new stone houses, 
divided from another by a _ small space 
taken up by a little old-fashioned wooden 
structure that might have been with pro- 
priety in Banbridge. He noticed this, and 
the thought came to him that possibly it was 
the property of some ancient and opinionated 
mortal who was holding it either for higher 
prices or for the sake of some attachment 
or grudge. And just as he reached it he saw 
coming from the opposite direction his old 
bookkeeper, William Allbright. Allbright, 
moving with a due regard to the dangerous 
state of the pavement, had still an alaerity 
of movement rather unusual to him. As he 
came nearer it was plain to see that his sober- 
ly outlined face, long and clean-shaven, was 
elated by something. He started when he 
recognized Carroll, and stopped. Carroll felt, 
meeting him, a sensation of self-respect like 
a tonic, Here was at least one man to whom 
he owed nothing, whom he had not injured. 
He held out his hand. 

“ Tow do you do, Mr. Allbright ?” he said. 

“ Quite well, thank you, Mr. Carroll,” re- 
plied Allbright; then his delight, which makes 
a child of most men, could not be restrained. 
“T have just secured a very good position in 
a wholesale tea-house—Allen, Day, & Co.,” he 
said. 

“That is good,” said Carroll, echoing the 
other’s enthusiasm. He really felt a leap of 
joy in his soul because of the other’s good 
fortune. He felt that in some way he himself 
needed to be congratulated for his good for- 
tune, that he had been instrumental in se- 
curing it. [His face lit up. “I am delighted, 
Mr. Allbright,” he repeated. 

“Yes, it is a very good thing for me,” 
Allbright, simply. “I was beginning to get a 
little discouraged. I had saved a little, but I 
did not like to spend it all, and I have my 
sister to take care of.” 

“T am very glad,” Carroll said, still again. 

Allbright then looked at him with a little 
attention, pushing, as it were, his own self 
intensified by joy aside. “ You are not look- 
ing very well, Mr. Carroll,” he said, deferen- 
tially, and yet with a kindly concern. 

“T am very well,” said Carroll. Then he 
pulled out his watch again, and Allbright 
noticed quickly that it was a dollar watch. 
He remembered his suspicion. “I must hurry 


said 
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if I am to get my train,” said Carroll. “You Allbright before his feet glissaded on the 
live here, Mr. Allbright ?” thin glare of the pavement; he tried to 
“Yes. I have lived here for twenty years.” recover himself, and came down heavily, 
“ Well, I am very glad to hear of your good striking his head; then he knew no more for 
fortune. Good day, Mr. Allbright.” some time. 
Carroll had not advanced three paces from [TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





THE PIRATE’S CAVE 
BY BURGES JOHNSON 


UNDER the table, when dinner’s through, 
There is my fav’rite cave. 

My sister she is a pirate crew 
And I am a captain brave. 

With treasure out of the cookie-jar, 
And plunder from other lands, 

To the pirate lair that’s hidden there 
We creep on our knees and hands. 

Before the people get up to go, 
Then is the time to hide; 

I whisper, ‘‘ Ho, my lads! lie low; 
There are foes on every side!” 

And then I thump or the table top 
And Papa says: ‘‘ Hey! What’s that?” 

And another thump makes Mother jump 
And guess that it’s just the cat. 

But Papa says, when I thump again, 
“P’r’aps it’s a pirate bold!’’ 

And his legs an’ feet come huntin’ then, 
A-tryin’ to catch ahold. 

He keeps me hurryin’ back an’ forth 
Till his hands come huntin’ too,— 

Then I sink the ship when I feel his grip, 


And Mother she gets the crew! 
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ROWING wild all along our eastern 
coast from Nova Scotia to Florida is 


the bayberry-bush, once well known 
and valued, now overlooked and almost for- 
gotten, although a wealth of sweet-smelling 
wax is held by its tiny berries which may be 
had for the picking. 

A quart of bayberries, a 
little time, a little trouble, 
and behold, we have a beau- 
tiful green wax candle, hard 
and smooth, that hot weather 


will not melt and whose 
expiring flame yields an 
incense sweet and_ aro- 
matic. 


There is a peculiar joy in 
using the raw material fresh 
from Mother Nature’s hands 
and starting at the begin- 
ning of things—a joy un- 
known to those who work 
only with materials that 
are manufactured—and to 
get the most out of the work 
of making bayberry candles 
you must begin with the bay- 
berries. 
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and varying in height from three to eight 
feet. Although it appears to thrive best and 
is most often seen in a sandy soil, it will grow 
in almost any kind and flourish even amid 
the rocks on a barren hillside. 

The leaves are oblong and from two to 
three and a half inches in length. See 





First locate your  bay- 





berry-bushes; then, just the 
time when out-of-door exer- 
cise begins to be a delight, 
the latter part of September 
or early in October, gather 
the berries and take them 
home for future use. 

Bayberries, which seem to 
be nothing but tiny stones 
covered with a coating of 
wax, do not decay quickly, 
but shrivel up into small 
gray pellets that will keep, it is said, a year 
or more. , 

Look for a bush that is stiff and irregular, 
generally growing in closely crowded patches 





Pouring the wax into the moulds. 
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Fig. 1. They usually have several teeth, or 
notches, near the point, and are quite narrow 
at the base. Sometimes they are scattered, 
and again in bunches. The young leaves are 
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pale green tinged with 
red and covered with 
woolly hairs; when ma- 
tured they are bright 
green, glossy, and of a 


gets three inches below 
the brim fill it up with 
hot water. The boiling 
berries will perfume the 
house with a spicy bal- 


leathery texture. They samic odor that is de- 
are covered with re- lightful. When the four 
sinous dots, and are hours are up set the 
very fragrant when kettle back and let the 
crushed in the hands. berries simmer for an 
The bark is brownish hour or two, then 
gray, and the young farther back where they 
stems light or golden will simply keep hot. 
brown. At night take them off 

The berries are quite the range and set away 
small and grow in _ to cool without remov- 
clusters on short stems. ing them from _ the 
Fig. 2 gives berries, kettle. The cooking 


drawn from nature and 
of actual size. They 


down from the boiling- 
point to the point where 
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are green at first, grow- the wax begins to form should be very gradual 


ing darker as _ they to obtain the best results, therefore the sim- 

ripen, and at last turn- mering and keeping hot after boiling. 

ing to a light silvery Having set the berries aside for the 
night, try to forget 





them, and do not be 
tempted to disturb the 
wax as it forms and 
floats in little cakes on 
top of the water, for 
breaking through the 
gathering crust will 
cause much of the wax 
to sink and cling to 
the berries beneath. 
When left undisturbed 
until morning, the wax 
will form into a large 
cake, hard and ready 
to be lifted out. 

The bayberry wax is 
never, at first, free 
from impurities such 
as bits of dried leaves, 
stems, and occasionally 
whole berries, so it 
must be strained. 
Break it up, therefore, 
anl put it in a porce- 
lain - lined, shallow 
saucepan, and set it 
on the range where it 
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4 inches 
wW 


Leaves a bit larger. 











gray. When they are 
gray they are ready 
for gathering. 

As it will take about 
one quart of berries 
to make candle, 
you may adapt your 
picking to the number 
of candles you want. 

Keep the berries in 
a dry place until you 
are ready to use them, 
then into a six-quart 
preserve - kettle pour 
three quarts of berries 
and fill to the 
with cold water. This 
allows two quarts of 
water to one quart of 
berries. Put the ket- 
tle on the range and 


one 











brim 





let it boil steadily will melt slowly; then 
four hours — actually 4 strain through a fine 
boil, remember — and wire strainer into a 
whenever the water 


Rolling the mould. shallow bowl or soup- 
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From a sheet of legal- 
cap writing-paper cut a 
strip eleven and a half 
inches long and _ four 
inches wide (Fig. 3). Take 
an ordinary adamant half 
eandle and, placing the 
paper on the table, short 
edge towards you, lay the 
candle down on it and 
bring the edge of the 
paper over the candle, as 
in Fig. 4. Press the paper 
down firmly and roll the 
candle away from you, in 
this way wrapping the 
paper closely around it. If 
the edges are not even, un- 
wrap and try again. To 
have a perfect mould you 
must keep one edge of the 
paper exactly on a line 
A diagram of holders at various stages. with the bottom edge of 

the candle. When the 

paper is wrapped around 
plate. Let the wax become quite cold and the candle to within one inch of the end 
hard, melt and strain again, this time through of the paper, glue across the end of the 
a piece of cheese-cloth or fine sheer lawn. 

So much for the bayberry wax. But there => =P <> ~ 
must be candle-moulds for making bayberry 
candles, and not many of us possess these 
old-fashioned treasures. Even if you happen 
to be one of the fortunate few, you will find 
it takes a great deal of the precious wax to 13 
fill these old moulds, and the candles made in 
them are really larger than you need; so the 
home-made candle-moulds will be best in any 
case. paper as in Fig. 5. Bring the edge over 

. the roll and press down. 

; Take another candle of the 
same size, stand it on a piece 
of paper and, with a lead-pen- 
cil, draw around the bottom 
edge, pressing the pencil 
point close to the candle. 
Cut around the circle you 
have made, leaving a border 
- MMMM TTT on its edge half an inch wide, 
\ WANA TI as in Fig. 7, and slash the 
border up to the inner circle, 
as in Fig. 8. 

Draw another circle, this 
time using the roll with the 
candle im it to mark the size, 
CEE lie! and cut around it, leaving a 
In the mould. border three-quarters of an 
































The box for the moulds. 
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inch wide, then slash the border as you did the 
first. Cover the laps of Fig. 8 with glue, set 
the roll containing the candle exactly within 
the pencilled circle, and turn up the laps, one 
at a time, lapping them over one another in 
regular order, as in Fig. 9. Hold the laps in 
place until they are 
firmly glued to the 
roll, then make a 
dot with your pen- 
cil on the bottom 
exactly in the cen- 
tre of the circle, 
and the roll 










lay 





aside for the 
16 glue to harden 
while you 
prepare the wicks. 
Candlewick comes 
in balls. It is com- 
posed of cotton 
strands which must 
be braided to make 


The finished candle. 


a finished wick. Cut from the wick sev- 
eral pieces nine inches long, select three 


strands for each candle, tie them together in 
bunches of threes, and 
Fig. 10. 

Take the*‘candle from the roll, and in the 
top edge of the roll cut two notches directly 
opposite each other (Fig. 11), then melt the 
candle and pour it while hot into the mould, 
emptying it again directly. This will give 
the inside a coating of wax which will keep 
the paper from absorbing the bayberry wax. 

Puncture a small hole through the dot in 
the bottom of the mould and, after waxing 
the end to stiffen it, thread one of the wicks 
through the hole from the outside. Cut off 
the knot and draw the wick up to within 
half an inch of the end, then separate the 
strands, spread them out flat and glue them 
to the bottom (Fig. 12). Glue the last disk 
you made, over the wick on the bottom of 
the mould, arranging the laps in order as you 


braid, as shown in 
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did those of the first. Be very careful that 
none of the run even the shortest 
distance across the bottom, and do not use 
the moulds until the glue is perfectly hard. 
You will need a separate mould for each 
candle, and when all are ready make a stand 
of a box. In the of the box, cut 
three round holes just large enough to admit 
the candle-moulds (Fig. 13). Set the box in 
a small meat-platter to catch any spilled 
wax, and slip three moulds into the holes, 
allowing them to stand on the plate. Draw 
the wick of tightly and run a 
long hat pin through all three, resting the 
pin in the notches at the top and bringing 
each wick in the middle of its mould (Fig. 
14). If this is done properly the wicks will 
not but will be held 
taut by the pin. 


slashes 


bottom 


each up 


sag, 


Break up your bayberry 
wax, melt slowly, never al- 
lowing it to get hot enough 













to smoke, and fill each 
mould up to the hat pin. 
In a short time the wax 


will settle and leave a hol- 
low at the top of the candle. 








Fill up the hollow each 
time this oceurs until the 
wax remains even across 
the top. 
Leave the 
eandles in their 
moulds until 
they are hard 
and almost, but 
not quite cold, 
then draw the 
hat pin from 
the wicks and, 
taking one 





mould, begin at 
the top and peel 
off the paper, 
carrying it 
around and around spirally, as in Fig. 15. In- 
sert the blade of a penknife between the bottom 
of the candle and the bottom of the mould, and 
cut around the edge. Remove first one layer 
of the bottom of the mould, then the other 
layer, after which you can draw the candle 
from the mould. 

Cut the bottom end of the wick close to the 
candle, and also trim off the top of the wick, 
making it about inch long above the 
candle (Fig. 16). 


Tearing off a wrapper. 


one 
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HIS autumn season will find a host of girls who graduated last June from 
¥ our high schools, seminaries, convents, and colleges, taking up their work 

in life. Realizing the advantages they have enjoyed, conscious of their 
own abilities, not understanding as yet the tremendous competition in every 
occupation, it is only natural that many of them should feel dissatisfied with 
such opportunities as offer. To such this text of Scripture may well serve as 
admonition and guide, “ Despise not the day of small things.” Take the five- 
dollar-a-week position if nothing better offers, and take it not in a scornful 
spirit, but with the determination to do the work called for in the best possi- 
ble way, uninteresting as it may be. Few of us feel we are doing the work 
we are best fitted for. The comedian rebels against his réle, and feels that he 
is an unrecognized Hamlet; a great English general thinks that by his choice 
of a career the great poet of the century was lost; while one of our most brilliant 
naval officers feels sure that he should have been a farmer! So it goes! The 
main thing is to do well what we undertake, and even in this uncertain world 
we can be pretty safe in believing that really good work will not be without 
recognition. 

A young woman just returned from England reports that the latest 
short walking skirt is fully three inches shorter in the back than in 
front. 

For the benefit of girls who are always looking for new viands “ strange and 
rare” with which to surprise their friends at luncheons or teas, these rules 
for two Turkish sweetmeats are given. Take a ripe Hubbard squash and pre- 
pare it as you would for ordinary cooking, except that you cut it into long 
narrow pieces instead of chopping it up. Put it over the fire with a little 
water, and let it cook very slowly. When quite tender pour off the water, add 
to it enough to cover the squash when it is poured on again. To this water 
add a cup of sugar for each cup of water. Put on the stove and let it boil; 
skim carefully until the syrup is perfectly clear. Then pour it over the squash 
again and let it all cook in the syrup about twenty minutes, but not long 
enough to darken the squash in color. Just before you take it from the fire 
add a teaspoonful of rose-water for every cupful of syrup. The other pre- 
serve is a combination of squash and quince. Take equal parts of squash and 
quince and cook slowly until it is a thick jam. Then rub it through a fine 
sieve and add to each cup of jam a cup of sugar. Let this cook a few moments. 
Have ready some dissolved gum arabic. To make this take a teaspoonful of 
the powdered gum to a scant cup of boiling water, and stir until it is all dis- 
solved. You will need a spoonful of the gum arabic for each cup of jam. Add 
this to the jam on the stove and let it cook until all the water thus added is 
taken up. Pour into shallow pans lined with paraffine paper. In a few 
hours it should be stiff enough to cut into cakes. These may be dusted 
with powdered sugar or not, as you please. Like all Turkish sweetmeats, 
these should always be served with strong black coffee. 




















OUR GIRLS 


The girls are at home again, and at once are beginning to think of 
what can be done for other people. That is, we trust that they are. And 
next to the mother who probably needs your help in many ways just 
now, are the boys who are going away to school or college. 

For some of them it is the first time, and for all of them little gifts must 


be prepared which shall remind them and assure them of the affection of those 
at home. 





One of the most useful articles for the brother or favorite cousin is an 
emergency case. A three-pound candy-box tin is about the size for this pur- 
pose. Cover the outside with paper of some pretty pattern, violets or wild 
roses. Leave the inside unlined except for paraffine paper carefully fitted to 
bottom and sides. The contents may consist of a roll of absorbent cotton, one 
of surgeon’s adhesive plaster, a pair of blunt-pointed scissors, half a dozen 
gauze bandages of different widths, a small pot of vaseline, and a bottle of lis- 
terine. Don’t forget court-plaster anda a cauterizing pencil for the results of 
hasty shaving. 

A college boy wrote recently that a case like the above was among his most 
valued possessions. Heavy linen might be used for the case, with compart- 
ments for each article, but really the box is better for many reasons. It is less 
expensive, less bulky, and more easily packed, and the hand work necessary for 
the linen case can be more advantageously employed in other ways. Also the 
time saved by using the tin may be spent on Christmas work. 

A pretty variation on the regular “ harvest home ” festival was made last year 
by the young people of a church in one of our smaller cities. They called it 
“The feast of pumpkins,” and that useful and cheerful vegetable formed the 
basis of the whole affair. The hall was decorated with two shades of yellow 
bunting—the deep orange-yellow of the pumpkin and the lighter yellow of 
the Hubbard squash. Where the bunting was festooned it was caught up with 
bunches of corn. The husks were torn open or turned back, showing the yellow 
grain on the cob. The waitresses were all dressed in yellow, with a conven- 
tionalized squash flower made of tissue-paper in their hair instead of a cap. 
At intervals were great “ Jack-o’-lanterns ” made of the pumpkins with electric 
lights inside instead of the traditional candle. The tables were ornamented 
with pumpkins hollowed out so as to form great bowls. These were filled with 
autumn leaves and flowers. The water for these decorations was put in a 
bowl which was placed inside the pumpkin. The menu included (besides the 
regular harvest-supper fare) such delicacies as baked pumpkin, pumpkin pud- 
ding, pumpkin bread, and pumpkin ice! The last named was a very yellow 
orange ice frozen in individual pumpkin moulds. At the table where were 
sold the fancy articles and souvenirs of the occasion, there were pretty little 
pincushions made to imitate pumpkins, and bonbonniéres which were china 
“ Jack-o’-lanterns ” filled with yellow candies. 

Wreaths of all kinds are much used for evening wear. For the hair, wreaths 
of tiny flowers, ending in two points in front, are favored by young English 
girls. Larger flowers are also used. A wreath of scarlet poppies is most ef- 
fective on black or dark brown hair. Holly will be popular later on, but this 
means very careful arrangement and should only be worn when the hair 
is abundant. It has, however, the advantage of looking well with dark or 
blond hair, and even with the dull shades. 
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HAT shall we buy for rugs?” 


™ is a 
question which one hears upon 
all sides. It is comparatively 


easy to answer if the questioner is untram- 
melled by considerations of price, and is also 
within reach of one of the rug centres, for 
even with the price of real Orientals at one’s 
command, the must carefully 
made with a due regard for color, durability, 
and harmony. All Orientals are not beautiful 
by any means, and although as a whole they 
possess the unusual virtue of harmony with 
surrounding colors where harmony is hardly 
to be hoped for, there is certainly a wide choice 
and limitations are certain. One cannot order 
Oriental rugs—in fact, any kind of rugs—with 
safety by mail, no matter how reliable the 
firm. With a definite knowledge of the price 
which one can pay, and samples, if possible, of 
wall coverings and draperies by which the rug 
to be surrounded, it is well to go to a 
reliable firm in one of the largest cities—New 
York, if possible, that is by far the 
largest rug-market in this country—and per- 


selection be 
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sonally select the softest, richest colors that 
one may get at the price. If it is possible to 
take a rug expert with one, then it is safe 
to visit the shops of the numerous Armenians, 
and even to attend some of the auctions 
where, according to the auctioneer and the 
pathetic wet-eyed owner of the stock always 
standing near by, the greatest treasures are 
disposed of for one-quarter their actual worth, 
if not less. It seems hard to be suspicious 
in the face of so apparent a tragedy, as well 
many tempting bargains, but if one 
in frequently to an auction where the 
audience is constantly shifting, and sees the 
same beautiful Bokhara bid off each time at 
a ridiculously low price, and with ever-present 
groans and lamentations from the owner, 
while those that one actually sees placed in 
the hands of the expressman average about 
the same in price as at the large carpet-store 
across the street, where the inexperienced 
purchaser may rely upon the word of the 
firm absolutely, the revelation serves as a 
restraint even when combined with absolute 
ignorance as to the actual worth of the rugs. 

One cannot hope to find many real antique 
treasures now, certainly not 
at a reasonable price, one 
that the majority of people 
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A modern Persian rug in old-rose and old-gold. 
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are willing and able to pay for rugs that are 
to be used constantly. They are becoming : 
more and more rare, Collectors are sending 
agents around the world to hunt for them, | 













farther and farther into the wild mountain yi ®» : 
regions of central Asia, and when they find WA Jy Ks i 
them they are paying large sums for os ’ 
them and holding them, while the rug 28 

experts the world over, after the true. == 


worth and age are unquestionably settled, 
make mental note of the holder’s name 
and watch all transfers from 
that time forth. Even collect- none 
ors are often cheated, and it 
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A characteristic Caucasian design in dark rich blues and reds. 
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is not at all unusual to see some 
expert smile inscrutably and 
shake his head over the reported 
treasures to be found in some 
rich man’s collection, a man 
who, ignorant himself of the 
marks of true worth, has trusted 
to the word of a paid agent. 

With the rug-market in this 
condition, we may hardly hope 
to compete with the expert 
agents from large firms and 
collectors in discovering stray 
masterpieces at auctions or in 
Armenian shops. Neither can 
we be perfectly sure in places 
of that kind that the rugs 
which are the softest and 
richest in color have not been 
treated chemically either here 
or in Persia, to give them the 
soft, artistic tones so much to 
be desired. A wet finger or a 
damp cloth will reveal not only 
that widespread evil the aniline 
dye, but the doctoring touch of 
water-color paint, which is 
often used to tone down patches 
and to restore colors that the dyes 
have eaten away. Rugs dyed with 
vegetable dyes may be washed, and 
the colors will only become clearer 
and richer by the process. The 
face of a well-known collector is 
never to be forgotten when, after looking 
forward with much pleasure and excitement 
to the arrival of a valuable addition to his 
collection from his agent in 
which it had required many months and 
much travelling, according to the agent, to 
obtain, the package was opened and the rug 
unrolled, with the brief explanation from the 
steamship officials that it had been wet in the 
hold. “ Wet in the hold” meant nothing for 
a rug of the seventeenth century, a master- 
piece of the Persian loom and dye-pots. He 
smiled seornfully, but the revelation of what 
“wet in the hold” meant to this particular 
so-called masterpiece made his face a study, 
and rendered any further tests of a damp 
cloth quite unnecessary. The aniline dyes 
stood self-accused, and the Londen agent re- 
mained unpaid for his trouble. 

A further test of aniline dyes lies in a 
careful examination of the pile of the rug. A 
vegetable dye will fade into a lighter tone of 
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A masterpiece of the sixteenth century. 


itself, while in a chemical dye some one of the 
colors used to make up the composite color 
will disappear, leaving the other color. For 
instance, a yellow which has been used in 
combination with blue to form a green will 
disappear entirely leaving a blue, while, if it 
were a vegetable dye one would have simply 
a lighter tint of green. The surface will ex- 
hibit the changed color, while the original 
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color will show down next the warp or on the 
wrong side of the rug. The back of a rug 
will reveal many of its weaknesses, patches, 
holes, renewed parts, etc. It is always well 
to look through a rug toward the light to 
discover thin places and to see it spread upon 
the floor in a good light, to discover whether 
it will be straight, without gathering in spots 
or twisting, and also to get the true value of 
the colors. A salesman fully appreciates the 
art of shifting a rug rapidly from one light 
to another, draping it and moving the corner 
rapidly back and forth to allow the light and 
shade to play upon the pile to the greatest 
possible advantage. The heavier and more 
closely woven rugs wear better and also lie 
better on the floor without kicking up. 

The value of a rug depends not only upon 
the rich artistic coloring and the fact that it 
has been obtained by means of vegetable dye, 
but upon the number of knots to the square 
inch. Most people would place that qualifica- 
tion first on the list. The knots used in the 
Persian rugs are the closest and firmest, giv- 
ing in many cases an extremely fine velvety 
texture which is beautiful and makes of them 
the Meissoniers of the loom. Some sixteenth 
century rugs, the greatest masterpieces of 
weaving that the world has ever known, have 
as high as nine hundred knots to the square 
inch, while the best modern Kirman will have 
from five hundred to six hundred. These 
rugs have the appearance of having the de- 
sign painted upon them in soft shimmery 
colors, so clear and distinct are the outlines. 
A coarse Turkish rug will have possibly 
forty to the square inch. A weaver ties only 
three knots to a minute. A Kirman rug five by 
eight feet, containing four hundred knots to 
the square inch, would consequently take the 
entire time of one weaver during four years. 
The weavers are paid only from ten to fifteen 
cents a day, but it is easy to see why the price 
of a well-made Oriental rug is so much higher 
than that of the machine-made rug. 

The sheen and gloss of a rug, so wonderful 
in many of them, are due to the beauty of the 
wool. The winter combing is supposed to be 
the most beautiful. Some of the softest and 
most lustrous is a down taken from beneath 
the wool of the goat, while the long hair cut 
from under the neck and hump of the camel 
is used for some of the choicest Mecca rugs. 
These shimmer and glow with the richness 
and beauty of jewels, making it next to im- 
possible to believe that they are not silk. 
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In selecting a rug it is hardly necessary to 
know the names of the different kinds other 
than the general divisions. Even then each 
dealer has his own general terms which he 
uses to the extinction of all others. One 
will talk of nothing but Persian and Turkish, 
with a possible reference to a Bokhara. Still 
another classifies everything other than the 
Persians as Anatolians, and any effort on 
the part of the would-be purchaser to show 
an intelligent interest by demanding a Kur- 
distan, a Koulah, or a Kabistan, is met with 
blank indifference and a further exhibition 
of varieties of Persians, Anatolians, and Bo- 
kharas. The best possible method is to de- 
mand an “ Oriental rug” and select the best 
colors that one’s pocketbook will allow. The 
Persians, with their graceful floral designs and 
velvety texture are generally the most expen- 
sive. One three and a half by five and a 
half will average about fifty dollars. The 
finer ones go up to seventy-five or a hundred. 
A large modern Persian rug nine by twelve 
will range from one hundred and twenty-five 
to two hundred dollars. A Turkish rug of 
the same size with its angular flower designs 
will cost from sixty to one hundred and 
twenty-five dollars, while the small ones, 
known as Anatolian mats, may be found as 
low as ten dollars, and from that up to forty. 
Those of Caucasian weave, more distinctly 
geometrical in design, may be had from fifteen 
up to seventy-five in the smaller sizes. These 
rugs, the Kabistans, the Shirvans, the Kara- 
baghs, ete., were once generally known as 
Daghestans. The Turkomans which one 
dealer designates as the Afghans and which 
include the well-known Bokharas, range from 
twenty dollars up to a hundred for the smaller 
sizes, while the large ones range from two to 
three hundred. Antique Orientals are not 
included in any of these prices. They are 
simply the best of the reproductions which 
are being made at the present time, with an 
honest effort to retain the designs, the colors, 
and the texture of the older models. 

As a whole the Oriental rugs are to be de- 
sired above and beyond all others, on account 
of their wonderful beauty in color and design, 
their incomparable durability, and, if one may 
add, on account of their sentiment as well. Age 
and wear only make them more mellow, while 
a study of the significance of the different de- 
tails in the design makes one realize how 
much more than mere floor coverings they 
are; and if they are indeed old with a history 
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A rare Polinaise with gold and silver background. 


attached, how much of Eastern life and 
thought has been woven into them knot by 
knot by the weaver! Possibly a bride has 
woven it for her trousseau, or if it be a 
prayer-rug, as so many are, in how many 
solemn rites it has played an important part. 
Oriental philosophy and Oriental religion are 
all woven into those designs which to the 
Occidental mind mean simply beauty of de- 
sign and color. Even the colors have their 
meaning, and a deep one. One has a sense 
of the miraculous in dwelling upon the great 
good fortune which made it possible for the 
truths of philosophy and religion to be in 
such perfect harmony with the laws of good 
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design and perfect color 
combination. 
For those of us whose 


tastes may be entirely satis- 
fied only with the most ex- 
pensive of the Oriental pro- 
ducts, and whose incomes 
are very modest, the prob- 
lem is a difficult one. The 
Wiltons and the Axminsters, 


ee the Wiltons at about fifty 
eas dollars in the nine-by-twelve 

Ve, size, and the Axminsters 

‘oa about thirty, both attractive 
CSN in texture and undoubtedly 

- durable, almost invariably 

© bee fail to satisfy one’s ideas 
: ret about color. The colors are 
Ay inclined to be crude, the de- 


signs poor imitations of the 
Orientals, and the contrasts much too great 
between the background and the design. 
They persist in being obtrusive wherever they 
are placed, while one of the first essentials 
of a satisfactory floor covering is to be as 
unobtrusive as possible. By 
become Oriental and failing in that they 
succeed in being out of harmony in 
rooms both Oriental and modern in atmos- 
phere. 

This crudeness of color and design is not as 
noticeable in the Wilton and Axminster car- 
pets which come by the yard; in fact, they are 
often very rich and beautiful, and by using 
the borders may be made up into wonderfully 
satisfactory rugs. If one cannot have the 
Orientals, these are the best substitutes. 

Brussels rugs, although they lack the beauty 
of a deep pile, are often very satisfactory in 
color, much more so than the made-up Wil- 
tons, although they will not wear as well. 
The cost is about twenty-eight dollars. One 
may get a Smyrna of the same relative size 
at About twenty-nine dollars. There is a wide 
choice in these. Some are good in color, and 
some very bad. 

If none of these rugs at more reasonable 
rates satisfy the ideals which one can hardly 
help forming, a simple way out of the diffi- 
culty is to buy the plain filling by the yard, 
whether it be Wilton or Axminster, have it 
made into a plain rug, and then look forward 
to the happy future when, with this as a 
background, one may buy small Orientals, 
one at a time, which will satisfy all our 
hopes. 


striving to 














OME-MADE preserves are among the 
foremost of the satisfactory results of 

good housekeeping. It fills one with a 

glow of pride to contemplate rows on rows of 
clear, beautiful jellies, and translucent crim- 
son or amber fruits half hidden in their own 
syrups, and to know that when winter emer- 
gencies can always help out a 
something delicious and 


arise 
meal 
ready to serve. 

Nowadays when one knows exactly how to 
make fruit “ keep,” it is really only a pleasure 
to put it up, and not a task; and in autumn, 
when the markets overflowing with 
peaches, pears, grapes, and all sorts of fresh 
fruits, it becomes almost a duty to put it 
away for winter use. 


one 


scanty with 


are 


The chief thing to remember in beginning 
the process is that everything must be germ- 
proof. The glass jars and their covers must 
be washed and then baked in the oven for 
half an hour; the rubbers must soak in very 
hot water for fifteen minutes, and the jelly- 
glasses must also be put in the oven. This 
once thoroughly done, and the fruit sealed 
while hot, nothing will ever spoil. 

Of course jelly must be allowed to stiffen 
before it is sealed, but after two days it 
should be ready, and then melted paraffine 
may be poured directly on it, and tin covers 
be put above merely to keep off the mice, 
for the wax will make it air-tight. Care 
should be used, however, not to tip a glass 
in carrying it, as the paraffine will then slip 
up the side of the tumbler. Each glass should 
be examined as it is put away, to see that it 
is firmly closed. One of the very best of the 
fall fruits for putting up is the grape, for it 
may be used in many ways, and its flavor 
is always excellent. 

Grape jelly—The grapes should not be too 
ripe; they ought to look only half colored. 
Pick off the stems and put them in a porce- 
lain-lined kettle, barely cover with water, and 
let them simmer till they are tender and fall- 
ing to pieces. Strain through a colander and 
then put the juice through a flannel bag 
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which has been wrung out in hot water; press 
them only lightly. Measure this juice, and 
to each pint allow one pound of sugar. Put 
the juice on the fire in a clean kettle and boil 
twenty minutes, skimming occasionally; 
meanwhile have the sugar heating in the 
oven. When the time is up, throw in the 
sugar and stir till this is dissolved; then let ‘it 
boil up for two minutes, and it will be done. 
If the grapes are fully ripe and sugary, it 
need boil up only once, and it will jelly on 
the cup as you dip it out. If you wish to 
have the jelly extra clear and beautiful, you 
ean have ready a flannel bag and strain it 
through that directly into the glasses. 
Grape juice. 





Select fine grapes, not over- 
ripe, stem them and put them into a kettle 
with water just covering the bottom to pre- 
vent burning. Bring them slowly to the boil- 
ing-point, stirring occasionally. As soon as 
they begin to bubble take them off, put them 
into a cheese-cloth bag, and hang this up over- 
night with a clean kettle below to catch the 
juice, In the morning squeeze the bag a very 
little with the hands and strain the juice 
through a flannel bag. Sweeten to taste, put 
on the fire, and slowly bring the juice to a boil, 
skimming frequently. As soon as it is per- 
fectly clear put it into sterilized bottles with 
clean, long corks, and seal with wax. 

Spiced grapes.—(Especially nice with 
meats.) Press the grapes from their skins 
and put the pulp through the colander to re- 
move the seeds; then mix the pulp and skins 
and measure, taking five pounds of fruit and 
four of sugar, with a tablespoonful of pow- 
dered cinnamon, a teaspoonful of powdered 
cloves, and a pint of vinegar. Boil slowly for 
three hours, put in sterilized glasses, and cover 
with paraffine. 

Grape conserve.—Prepare five pounds of 
grapes as before, taking off the skins, remov- 
ing the stones, and mixing pulp and skins to- 
gether. Then add an equal amount of sugar 
and the pulp of five oranges and two pounds 
of seeded raisins. Mix all thoroughly and boil 
till thick—about three or four hours, 








Grape marmalade.—Seed as many grapes 
as you wish, add the skins and weigh them. 
Mix with an equal amount of sugar and boil 
till thick. 

Crab-apple jellu—Wash the apples and 
cut each one into four pieces, but do not re- 
move the cores. Barely cover with water and 
simmer till they are tender, then hang them 
up in a cheese-cloth bag all night. In the 
morning strain the juice through a flannel 
bag and measure it, allowing a pound of 
sugar to each pint of juice. Boil the juice 
five minutes while the sugar heats, then mix 
the two, stirring till clear, and try the jelly 
by dropping a little on a cold plate; it may 
take from ten to twenty minutes of simmer- 
ing to bring it to the right point. Then stir 
in six rose-geranium leaves with a lemon cut 
into pieces, and remove the kettle from the 
fire. Strain through a bag. 

Pickled crab-apples—Wash seven pounds 
of fruit and four scant pounds of sugar. 
Put the latter into a kettle with a quart of 
vinegar, two long sticks of cinnamon, and 
two tablespoonfuls of whole cloves, tied in 
a bag. Boil down the syrup for nearly ten 
minutes, and then drop in the crabs, a few 
at a time, and simmer till tender, but do not 
let them fall apart. Take them from the 
syrup and put them on a platter till all are 
done. Then boil down the syrup till it is 
thick, and put the crabs into the jars and 
put the syrup over, sealing at once. 

This is the best rule for making all kinds 
of sweet pickles, peaches, pears, plums, or 
ordinary apples. In using peaches, however, 
a few cloves should be stuck into each one; 
with plums, the skins should be pricked with 
a needle, and apples should be quartered. 

Spiced gooseberries.—Top seven pounds of 
gooseberries, but do not stem them. Put five 
pounds of sugar into a kettle with a pint of 
vinegar, and bring to the boiling-point; then 
throw in the gooseberries. Take the kettle 
from the fire at once and add half an ounce 
of .green ginger root, scraped, soaked, and. 
cut into small bits, two dozen whole cloves, 
one dozen allspice, half a dozen bay-leaves, 
half a dozen blades of mace, and an ounce of 
stick cinnamon broken into small pieces. 
Cover and leave all night. In the morning 
bring quickly to the boiling-point and sim- 
mer gently till the gooseberries are tender but 
not broken. Lift them out with a skimmer 
and put them into jars; boil the syrup down 
till thick, removing the bay-leaves as far as 
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possible; when it is thick pour it over the 
berries and seal. This is an unusual recipe, 
but a very nice one. 

Tart plum sauce for meats.—Simmer Dam- 
son plums till they are so tender you can 
slip the stones out. Measure to each pound of 
plum pulp a half-cup of sugar and put over 
together to cook. Put half an ounce each of 
cinnamon, cloves, and mace in a bag and drop 
this in. Cook till it is as thick as jam and 
put into glasses. 

Preserved grapefruit—Get the largest to 
be had—those called shaddocks are best—and 
take out the pulp from the half of each, but 
crosswise, with a spoon; squeeze the juice 
from the skins. To a pound of the pulp and 
juice add three-quarters of a pound of sugar, 
and bring to the boiling-point. Boil twenty 
minutes, steadily and skim; remove from the 
fire and seal in jars. 

Grapefruit marmalade.—Remove the pulp 
and juice from the fruit as before. Scrape 
the entire white lining from the skins, leaving 
only a thin yellow rind, which cut into very 
narrow strips and add to the pulp. Weigh 
this, and to each pound add a quart of cold 
water; mix and let it stand twenty-four 
hours. Take as many pounds of sugar as you 
had of fruit before adding the water, stir 
all well, and simmer three hours. 

Preserved pineapple.—Peel the apple and 
remove the eyes. Pick the. pulp from the 
core with a silver fork, beginning at the bot- 
tom and holding the fruit by the bush. To 
each pound of pulp take three-quarters of a 
pound of sugar; mix and let it stand till the 
juice begins to run out freely; then put all 
in a kettle and simmer till the fruit is trans- 
parent. Take it out, put it into sterilized 
cans, boil the syrup down till rather thick, 
and pour over it; seal while hot. 

Delicious preserved peaches.—Get firm, 
ripe, medium-sized fruit and peel carefully, 
dropping each peach into cold water as it is 
finished, to preserve the whiteness, but do not 
halve them. Weigh, and take three-quarters 
of a pound of sugar to each pound of fruit. 
Put a cup of boiling water into your kettle 
with the sugar, and dissolve, skimming occa- 
sionally. Put in as many peaches as will 
make a full layer of fruit on top of the water 
and simmer till transparent. Stand the fruit- 
cans in hot water on the table, and lay the 
peaches carefully in them; strain the juice, 
pour in, and seal. Put in another layer of 
fruit and cook, and so on till all are done. 



































HE pleasure derived from needlework is 

threefold, inasmuch as it gives expres- 

sion to form and color, fosters a love 
for the beautiful in production, and serves as 
a change from our more active plans and 
occupations. Who has not realized the sooth- 
ing charm of the needle, as it plies back and 
forth, inviting repose and accompanying our 
thoughts and feelings in restful reflections? 
At all times it is a panacea for tired nerves 
and distracting forces, harmonizing many a 
discordant note in our lives. 

The artistic value ef embroidery can hard- 
ly be overestimated. Through all the epochs 
of history needlework has not only figured as 
a means of adornment, but has contributed 
largely to worship, and has proved a potent 
factor in gaining an-entrance into the hearts 
and homes of alien people. We can agree 
with Hawthorne, who said, “ A great deal of 
human sympathy runs along the electric line 
of needlework.” 

It is now recognized as a dignified occu- 
pation, and one to which every true woman 
will bear witness. A wise man once said, 
“There is nothing new under the sun ”’—and 
that is verily so. While we are creating, as 
we suppose, a work of art, it is nothing but 





A MOUNT MELLICK DOILY, 





DETAIL OF THE 


STITCHES. 


a revival of a lost one, modernized, or, in other 
words, adapted to our present needs. This can 
be truly said of Mount Mellick embroidery, 
which, two centuries ago, originated in a con- 
vent in Mellick, Ireland. We are told that 
the industry still exists in that part of the 
country and, through an association like our 
own exchanges, is a means by which reduced 
gentlewomen may gain a livelihood. 

Several attempts have been made to intro- 
duce the work into this country, and now it 
has come to stay. Every year it is growing 
more popular because women are beginning 


to appreciate an article that wears well and 
which does not fade. 
The embroidery is handsome, strong and 


durable, rich and effective in appearance, and 
substantial in every respect, and has the un- 
rivalled merit of wearing well to the last—a 
quality which commends itself to every 
needlewoman. 

The genuine Mount Mellick embroidery is 
all white. There are many variations of it and 
not a few departures, but the real thing still 
holds place and has an elegance all its own. 
Flowers of bold design, singly or in groups, 
lend themselves admirably to Mount Mellick. 
It is a kind of needlework that needs space 
(as some pictures require atmosphere), so 
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that small, crowded patterns are not effective. 
Passion-flowers, lilies of every description, 
roses, dahlias, chrysanthemums, marigolds, 
daffodils, tulips, poppies, thistles, and leaves 
of all kinds are especially suitable to this 
work. As the embroidery is much raised, it 
needs a strong foundation material, and the 
best of white satin jean is usually employed 
for the purpose, as it holds the stitches and 
launders satisfactorily. 

Mount Mellick is eminently suitable for 
centrepieces of all sizes, tray-cloths, buffet- 
covers, counterpanes, pillow-shams, cushion 
tops, table-covers, brush and comb bags, 
sachets, and a host of other things, not to 
mention doilies innumerable. 

All Mount Mellick pieces are finished with 
the buttonhole-stitch and a knitted fringe 
around the edge, which softens the outline. 

The greater number of stitches ‘used for 
this work are peculiar to Mount Mellick, and 
require special study, and often not a little 
practice, before they can be skilfully applied. 
There are an endless number of embroidery 
stitches used, most of which are familiar to 
every embroiderer. These, used separately or 
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BULLION AND STEM STITCHES. 


in combination with Mount Mellick stitches, 
form a list too long to enumerate—they are 
legion—but when once understood, they sim- 
plify themselves, and the work progresses 
toward completion. 

There is: a great scope for originality in 
Mount Mellick, but certain stitches are recom- 
mended for certain flowers because of their 
fitness—that is, because they produce the best 
effects. 

No attempt is made at shading, the rich- 
ness of the work depending upon the skill 
of the worker, and the application of the va- 
rious sizes of cotton to each subject, and the 
thoughtful treatment 
of each flower. 

Another thing that 
is peculiar to Mount 
Mellick is, that in 
working leaves the two 
sides of a leaf are 
never alike, the fancy 
being for one side to 
be solid, like the satin- 
stitch and the other 
filled in with French 
knots or some other 
embroidery-stitch. 

So much of the em- 
broidery is raised that 
it requires padding, 
which should be of the 
proper consistency, not 
too tight nor too loose, 
as one or the other 
would spoil the ef- 
fect. A coarse cotton 
(Mount Mellick No. 
6), untwisted, is the 
best for filling. A 
very loose chain-stitch 
or a long and short 
stitch like darning, or 


A CHARMING DESIGN OF BERRIES IN WHITE. an outline-stitch makes 
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A CENTREPIECE OF 


MOUNT 


good padding, the thickness depending upon 
the section to be embroidered. Padding for 
satin-stitch is generally put lengthwise of the 
figure or in an opposite direction to the satin- 
stitch. 

The fine design, 
and shows the possibilities of this delightful 
needlework. 


large centrepiece is a 


The rose and buds, honeysuckle, berries, and 
fuchsia are raised, over which is embroidered 
the satin-stitch. One leaf is outlined with the 
laid-stitch and veined with French knots. 
Another is outlined with French knots and 
veined with an outline-stitch and coils of the 
bullion-stitch. 


MELLICK 


WORK IN FLOWER DESIGNS. 

Leaves can be varied in three dozen dif- 
ferent ways. The rose leaves have a laid- 
stitch outlining the edge, each thread being 
caught down with a back-stitch; the centre is 
fagot-stitched Another rose leaf is 
buttonhole-stitched on the edge and the centre 
is couched down, with French knots between 
the couching. 


across. 


The scalloped border is raised and button- 
hole-stitched; inside the border is a row of 
blanket-stitches, and beyond that two rows of 
French knots are placed half an inch apart. 

After the material is cut away from the 
seallops, another row of buttonhole-stitches is 
added, to which the fringe is sewed. 
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‘ K ] HAT the new year is to a business 
man such is the beginning of any 

new season to the housekeeper. It 

is an opportunity for readjustment. Now 
that the summer is over, the playtime of the 
year past, the settling down for the real work 
of life is at hand. How that work is to be 
accomplished with the best results and the 
least friction is an important problem. To 
begin in the right way is important, and that 
cannot be done without thought and foresight. 
If the summer home has been near enough 
to permit it, the housewife will find her bur- 
dens lightened and the comfort of her family 
vastly increased if all necessary repairs are 
made while the house is empty. It is not 
agreeable to go up to a closed house in the 
hot days of late August or early September, 
and either camp out in desolation or go to a 
boarding-house, but it will pay. It is far easier 
than bothering with painters, carpenters, and 
plumbers at the same time that Johnny and 
Mary are being started at a new school, and 
the dressmaking for the fall and winter sea- 
son is being attended to. Now is the golden 
opportunity to have the locks put in order, to 
get that door “fixed” (as Yankees say), so 
that it will open without undue effort and 
close without an ear-splitting bang! To have 
those extra shelves put in the dining-room 
china-press, and the long-wished-for hooks in 
yeur own closet—in short, to attend to the 
many trifles insignificant in themselves, but, 
taken altogether, making all the difference be- 
tween comfort and constant annoyance. 
Nor is this altogether a “ day of small things.” 
This is the chance to make sure that your 
furnace is in good working order. Who has 
not. known the trying experience of (trusting 
that all was well) starting the furnace in the 
first cold snap, only to have the house filled 
with smoke or redolent with really dangerous 
coal gas? To have the furnace man come 
gasping. and spluttering to say, the “ flues are 
choked ” or “ the dampers are rusted and won’t 
work”? Be sure that all the furnace pipes 
are clean, that the air-box and the water-pan 
are in good order. While in the cellar look- 
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ing at the furnace be certain that all is clean 
and dry. If the heavy summer showers have 
choked drains, and the water has backed into 
the cellar, be very careful to have it thorough- 
ly dried out and aired before the house is 
occupied. If even after the airing there is a 
slight musty smell, sprinkle the floor liberally 
with chloride of lime. 

In the days when allegories were in fashion, 
a sentimental writer in describing the home 
declared the library to be the “brain of the 
home, the nursery its heart, and the kitchen 
its stomach!” Now the stomach is an ex- 
tremely important part of the human anato- 
my, and nothing in the kitchen is more indis- 
pensable than the stove. See to it, then, that 
your stove or range, whichever it may be, is 
in perfect order. Look, above all things, to the 
grate. Time was when a range grate lasted 
a lifetime, but those haleyon days are no 
more. Whether the reason is that the iron 
employed is of inferior quality or, as the 
stove-makers tell us, that our foreign maids, 
not understanding our coal, keep much too 
hot fires, the fact remains that a grate can be 
counted upon to give out at the most incon- 
venient moment, and when another is sent 
for the reply always is, “ Next week, madam; 
yes, we have to send to the factory for them!” 
So if the grate shows signs of wear get a new 
one. Better to have one a month before it is 
needed than be left without a fire on the eve 
of a dinner-party. 

It is to be hoped that moth balls, tar bags, 
and their like, are really efficient, for they are 
so disagreeable that they should have great 
virtue to reconcile us to their use. However, 
now that cedar and camphor-wood chests are 
luxuries of the past, we all use them and we 
all wish, during some weeks of early autumn, 
that we had been born like Esquimaux, with- 
out noses! To mitigate this discomfort get 
out the blankets and comforters while it is 
still warm and bright, and air and sun them 
thoroughly. 

When the furniture emerges from its 
summer covering of sheets, when the bric-a- 
brac reappears after its seclusion in closets, 














HOUSEHOLD PLANS FOR THE 


then is the time for the housewife to harden 
her heart and tirmly resolve that she will not 
have about her things which are either not 
useful nor beautiful, or which have outlived 
their day. We Western people seem to have 
a curious antipathy to space. “ Let our rooms 
be full,” is our ery, even if the things we 
fill them with are inartistic and troublesome. 
Perhaps, now that we are in such an admiring 
state of mind about Japan, we may conde- 
scend to learn one of the valuable lessons she 
can teach us—that is to use ornament spar- 
ingly. Have beautiful things, by all means, 
but don’t have them all on display at once. 
With a fear of her neighbors’ criticisms be- 
fore her eyes the housekeeper cannot 
be expected to make her crowded rooms 
what they would call “bare” at once. 
Perhaps, however, she can be in- 
duced to relegate the hideous 


marble and brass clock to ob- 
livion. She has never liked it, 
but it was a _ wedding- 


present, and (chief con- 
sideration) it helps “ fill” 
the mantelpiece! That 
being gone, she may find 
courage to remove 
one of those shaky 
little tables Jaden 
with numerous 
trifles, not beautiful in themselves and 
requiring much expenditure of labor 
to keep dusted as they should be. 
Having made this brave beginning, 
she will find other things which can 
be disposed of to great advantage, and 
learn to realize that the true beauty 
of a room consists in harmony and 
space, not in looking like a show-room 
for bric-a-brac. 

Try to keep up during the coming 
autumn and winter as many as possi- 
ble of the good habits your family has 
formed during the summer. For in- 
stance, they have slept with their win- 
dows open, and there is no reason why 
they should not continue to do so. See 
that the children’s rooms are airy at 
night. They will grow accustomed to 
the cool night air during the autumn, 
and when real winter comes will not 
feel Jack Frost if well provided with 
bed-clothing. 

Perhaps no part of the housewife’s 





task is more perplexing or calls for f 
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more executive ability than dividing work 
among the servants. If settling for the win- 
ter means starting with new servants, now is 
a good time to correct any mistakes you may 
have made in the past. Even with servants 
who have been in the family some time, the 
return to town makes the opening of a new 
era possible. This is a problem.each woman 
must work out for herself, for no two cases 
are similar. In a general way, however, it 
may be said that most cooks and most nurse- 
maids do more than their share of the work, 
and most waitresses and housemaids less. 

Apropos of this subject is the ever-recur- 
ring question, is it best to have one’s laundry 
done at home by the cook with assist- 
ance from one of the other servants; to 
have some one come in to do it; or to 
send it out? Even where it is a 
question of expense it becomes a 
matter of very careful calculation 
to decide which is the more 
economical course. If the laun- 
dry is done in the house 
the extra fuel must be 
considered, to say noth- 
ing of the bread, cake, 
ete., of all kinds 
which are bought 
to save the cook 
on “wash day.” Where a laun- 
dress comes in her food must be 
added to the account. Many close 
students of household economics from 
the strictly practical basis of their 
own experience incline to the opinion 
that. if it can be so arranged it 
answers best to send the large so-call- 
ed “ flat * pieces, such as sheets, table- 
cloths, ete., to a laundry. Many 
laundries make special and very rea- 
sonable rates for this class of custom. 
With this heavy work out of the way, 
the ordinary cook or general house- 
worker can usually manage without 
undue exertion. 

The question of hours for meals is 
one that requires to have many fac- 
tors taken into consideration. Few of 
us have our meal hours when we would 
like them, but when circumstances 
seem to make them most convenient. 
Where there are children, breakfast 
must be in time to enable them to 
get to school promptly. If the head 
of the house can return at noon, the 
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dinner or lunch must be set to suit his 
convenience. Then, in addition, we are 
all more or less handicapped by what 
our neighbors do. If all one’s 
friends dine at night it is better 
to conform, otherwise the prob- 
lem of entertaining is much 
complicated. You can’t, 
for example, ask Mrs. A., 
who has had only a light 
luncheon in the middle of 
the day, to supper; nor do 
you care to accept 

Mrs. B.’s invitation & 
to dine if you have 


no outside work or pleasure which will 
necessarily conflict with home duties. 
For example, few busy women are so 
situated that they can keep a 
regular morning engagement 
without in some measure slight- 
ing their home duties. In ac- 
cepting invitations to join in 
plans for amusement 
or instruction, remem- 
ber to leave a margin. 
Don’t fill each day of 
each week so full 
that there is no 
room for the un- 
expected. We are apt to think of 
the said “ unexpected” as some- 
thing disagreeable, but it is not neces- 
sarily so; often a pleasure must be de- 
clined because it conflicts with regular 
engagements. 

A full life is a healthful one. 

A crowded life leads to nervous 
prostration. 

Among the housewife’s autumn 
plans must come the preparation of 
preserves for use during the winter, 
when fresh fruits and salads are too 
costly for the average purse. Among 
the very delicious preserves are the 
following: 

Tutti-frutti.—Put a pint of the best 

























already enjoyed one 
hearty meal. Start the winter with 
your time-table carefully thought out. 
If you are to introduce any changes, 
now is the time to do it. They will 
appear less revolutionary to your do- 
mestic .staff than if brought forward 
later. 

If the housewife has been fore- 
handed enough about her moving and 
settling, she will very soon be able to 
turn her attention to the dressmaking 
for the family. The sooner the better 
for her, and better also for the poor 
dressmaker, who later will be over- 
whelmed with work brought in by 
dilatory people and be held responsible 


for all consequent delay and annoy- Cc brandy or alcohol in a deep crock 
las | . . . . s 
ance. YY} with a tightly fitting cover. Every 


A 


Be prompt, therefore, about dress- ~ 
making, but (if possible) put off buy- 
ing winter coats and furs until after 
Christmas. While it is true the stock and plums as they come, cutting the 
will not then be so large to select large fruits into bits and taking out 
from, on the other hand the prices f the stones. Stir every day till it is 
will be much lower and you will have < done and keep covered. When no 
had an opportunity to observe how the new more fruit is to go in put it in a cool place 
styles are being received, which of them are and let it stand two months, and it is ready. 
really good,-and which only the whim of the Preserved citron.—Pare and core the cit- 
moment. ron, cut it into strips and then into fancy 

Now that the invitations to join this and shapes. Measure a pound of sugar to every 
that are coming in, how useful it would be pound of fruit, and to every six pounds of 
could some kind friend turn on a phono- citron allow four pounds of lemons and a 
graph, and before Mrs. Housewife committed quarter of a pound of ginger root. Put the 
herself let her hear her own voice exclaim- ginger in a bag and boil it in three pints of 
ing in pathetic accents: “Why did I ever water for fifteen minutes. Take it out and 
say I would do all these things? Never will I lay it aside, using the water for a foundation 
get so tied up with engagements again!” The for the syrup. To it add the sugar and the 
friend and the phonograph not being availa- juice of the lemons and simmer till clear. 
ble, let each housekeeper consult her own Drop in the citron and cook gently till trans- 
memory and conscience. Let her undertake parent. Seal while hot. 


few days add a pound of ripe fresh 
fruit and a pound of sugar, using 
berries, pineapple, cherries, peaches, 

















N October the autumn entertaining is of a 
delightfully informal character, reflecting 
the life of the summer rather than antici- 

pating that of the winter. This lends the 
charm of simplicity to both the table and the 
menu; neither is over-elaborate. 

For a little dinner-party the hostess may 
use a new and most effective centrepiece. 
The ordinary linen and lace for the middle of 
the table is omitted, and its place is taken by 
one of the large, handsome round trays of 





BREAST OF DUCK WITH ORANGES AND 


Sheffield plate, on which stands either a silver 
bowl or loving-cup, or else a piece of cut glass 
of similar shape, in which the flowers are put, 
to reflect in the brilliant silver below. All 
around this, not too close together, are small 
silver dishes alternating with others of simi- 
lar size of the cut glass, and these are filled 
with bonbons, tiny cakes, nuts, jellies, and 
crystallized fruits. The addition of prettily 
shaded candles matching the color of 
the flowers makes a really beautiful 
and unusual table. 

The purple and lavender garden 
asters are lovely for October dinners, 
as are also the rose-colored ones mixed 
with white. Besides these there are the 
new fringed dahlias which look like 
chrysanthemums in all the richest 
shades of crimson; either flower will 
be quite suitable for a dinner-party. 

As to the menu, there is the choice 
of oysters, clams, and fruit for a first 


course this month, but as the small spicy 
cantaloupes are in perfection now, it is well 
to use them, reserving the other things for 
the winter. These may be on the table, a 
half for each person, each lying on an indi- 
vidual plate on a spray of maidenhair fern: 
Cantaloupes. 
Celery, radishes, salted nuts. 
Purée of fowl. 
Mould of halibut with shrimps, white sauce; 
cucumbers. 
Mushrooms with double 
cream. 
Breast of duck with orange 
slices and currant jelly; 
stuffed eggplant; French 
pease; sweet-potato soufflé 
Pineapple sherbet with ma- 
raschino. 

Lettuce with cream cheese 
and pimolas; wafers. 
Chestnut mousse; small 
cakes. 


JELLY. Coffee. 


This dinner leaves out the 
meat course, as is now considered better 
form, but it is sufficiently substantial. The 
sherbet may be omitted at the pleasure of 
the hostess, as, like the old-fashioned roast, it 
is not considered essential. The soup is made 
by stewing either the giblets, necks, wings, 
and drumsticks of the ducks, removed before 
they are roasted, or by taking the dark meat 
of chicken and cooking till tender; it is then 





CREAMED HALIBUT AND SHRIMPS, 
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OYSTERS WITH TOAST 


mixed with a portion of hot bouillon and 
rubbed through a fine sieve and added to the 
rest of the bouillon till it is the consistency 
of cream; it is served very hot, rather highly 
seasoned, with crofitons. 

For the fish course, simmer two slices of 
halibut with two bay-leaves, pepper, salt, 
lemon juice, and a slice of onion. When 
tender, remove all the bones and skin and 
flake the fish, Make a pint of rich white 
sauce and divide it, adding half a cupful to 
the fish; press this into a fish-shaped mould 
and stand in a dish of hot water on the stove 
till needed. Clean a can of shrimps and sim- 
mer in half a cup of melted butter mixed 
with half as much lemon juice and a tea- 
spoonful of chopped parsley. Turn out the 
fish on a platter, surround with the shrimps, 
and pass the rest of the white sauce in a boat. 
Serve dressed cucumbers also. 

Mushrooms are at their best in the dish 
given, retaining all their flavor. Take the 
largest you can get, remove the stems and 
peel them. Toast rounds of fresh, soft 
bread and arrange them in a baking-dish and 
spread with the thickest sweet cream, 
sprinkling with salt and cayenne; lay one 
mushroom on each round, fill the centre with 
the cream, salt and pepper, cover the dish 
closely, and bake thirty-five minutes in a hot 
oven. Take out the rounds and lay one on 
each hot plate in serving. 

After this have large, thick slices of hot 
roasted duck breast, with thick peeled slices 
of orange, each one with a spoonful of cur- 
rant jelly on it. The dish is most attractive. 
The stuffed eggplant is made by cutting it 
lengthwise, removing the centre, pressing it 
till dry, crumbing it and mixing with an 
equal measure of soft bread crumbs; season 
well, add a lump of butter as large as an 
English walnut to each half, and bake half an 


hour, basting with butter and water. Serve 


AND BACON. 
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the two shells on a _ plat- 
ter. 

The sherbet, if you have 
it, is merely a plain pine- 


apple water - ice with a 
spoonful of maraschino 
poured over each portion 


after it is in the sherbet- 
glass. 

For the salad, take two 
Philadelphia cream cheeses 
and mash with two table- 
spoonfuls of cream, and mix 
well with two dozen finely chopped pimolas. 
Press in a mould, and when cold slice, laying 
the slices on lettuce hearts and pouring 
French dressing over all. 

For the mousse, prepare the day before a 
pint of chestnut purée, by cooking, blanch- 
ing, and mashing the nuts till you have a 
cupful. You can also make half a pint of 
marrons, by cooking other blanched chestnuts 
in thick syrup and drying them on waxed 
paper in the oven. The next day heat the 
purée, stir into it a small cup of sugar, and 
set it to cool. Add a cup of cut-up marrons, 
and. a little vanilla, and lightly mix with a 
pint of stiffly whipped cream. Put in a close- 
ly covered mould and pack in ice and salt 
five hours. Turn out on a platter and sur- 
round with whipped cream, decorating the 
top with large marrons and strips of green 
angelica. 

For an autumn luncheon the same pretty 
silver tray and the purple asters may be used 
on the table as for the dinner. Or quanti- 
ties of white asters may be chosen, with as- 
paragus fern. Candles will scarcely be neces- 
sary if the day is a bright one; if they are 
used they must, of course, match the color 
of the flowers. Begin the luncheon also with 
cantaloupes. Have the melons on the table, 
as before: 





CHESTNUT 


MOUSSE IN A MELON MOULD, 








AUTUMN DINNERS AND LUNCHEONS 


Cantaloupes. 
with whipped 
wafers. 


Almond soup hot 


cream; 
Small oysters on bacon and toast. 
Mushrooms and pimentoes in crofistades. 
Broiled quail; French 
potatoes ; 


French fried 
currant jelly. 


Chicken salad in celery aspic; cheese wafers. 


pease ; 


Peach ice-cream in melon mould with 
whipped cream; angel’s-food. 
Coffee. 


The almond soup is one of the daintiest 
of all purées, and especially suitable for a 
luncheon. To make it, chop and pound a cup 
of blanched nuts and add half a cup of 
hot cream and press through a sieve; heat the 
rest of a quart of thin cream, add the purée, 
and season lightly. Do not let it boil. 

For the choose very small ones, 
and allow eight to a person, Make strips of 
toast and keep hot in the 
oven; cook quickly in a very 
hot frying-pan some strips 
of delicate, thin bacon with- 
out rind, and 
lay one on 


oysters, 


brown 
each strip of 
toast; put the oysters in the 
frying-pan with the bacon 
fat which remains in it and 
cook till plump; put them on 
skewers and lay one on 
each strip of toast; put slices 


when 


of lemon and sprigs of pars- 
ley all around the dish. 

For the entrée, which is a 
nev one, get a can of pimen- 
toes and drain them. Take some slices of 
bread three inches thick and cut into rounds, 
marking out smaller rounds on one end of 
each. Dip these into milk in which an egg 
has been mixed, and drop two at a time into 
hot fat. When they are brown take them out, 


cut out the smaller round and remove the 
inside, till they are like patty shells. Let 
them stand in the oven on papere Cut up 


the pimentoes in pieces as large as the end of 
your thumb, and mix with an equal quantity 
of fresh mushrooms; sauté in a little butter 
for two minutes, sprinkle with a very little 
onion juice, salt, cayenne, and lemon; add 
a teaspoonful of minced parsley, mix well, and 
fill the cases. 

After this have quail, broiled, or stuffed and 
roasted; or, have squab in its place. Next 
may come the pineapple sherbet, and then 
this pretty salad:. The day before your 


CHICKEN SALAD IN 
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luncheon make a nice chicken salad and mix 
a cup of mayonnaise with it in which you 
have put a tablespoonful of dissolved gela- 
tine. Set in a bread-pan on ice to harden. 
Take three stalks of celery, cut them up, add 
a slice of onion, salt, cayenne, a little lemon 
juice, and a pint and a half of water. Sim- 
mer till tender, then strain, add a very little 
green coloring and a tablespoonful of dis- 
solved gelatine, and strain through a flannel 
bag. Pour an inch of this jelly in another 
bread-pan, a size larger than the first, and 
when perfectly firm, take out the mould of 
salad and place it on the jelly. Keep the rest 
of the jelly warm so it will not set, but now 
cool it and pour it all around the salad; set 
this on ice till needed. The next day turn 
it out on a platter, arrange English walnut 
halves all around the edge, surround the 
whole with lettuce hearts and halved hard- 





CELERY ASPIC WITH LETTUCE HEARTS. 
boiled eggs, 
with it. 

If this salad seems too elaborate for you, 
try this one, which is delicious: Wash white 
grapes and cut each one open on the side so 
that you can remove its seeds. Into this 
little place press half a pecan nut, close the 
edges as far as possible, and arrange on white 
lettuce hearts, with French dressing over. 
For the final course make a freezer of rich 
peach ice-cream, put in a melon-shaped mould, 
and turn it out on a bed of whipped cream. 
Or, have this peach surprise: Into one quart 
of cut-up and smoothly mashed peaches put 
a cup of water, a pound of pulverized sugar, 
and the unbeaten whites of five eggs. Put 
into the freezer and turn it till smooth. 
Serve this in tall glasses, not in a mould, 
and have also a large cake of angel’s-food 
to serve with it 


and pass a bowl of mayonnaise 
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Teaching and Street-cleaning 

WO years ago, a committee was appointed by the National Educational 
7 Association, at its Boston meeting, to prepare a report on the salaries, 

tenure, and pensions of teachers throughout the United States, The re- 
port was finished and ready for the meeting of the association held at Asbury 
Park this year in July. It has shown one rather startling fact—that the 
wages of women elementary teachers, from New York to California, are lower 
than those of the city street-cleaner everywhere. There is no blinking the 
statistics. In New York, the wage of the elementary teacher is $540 yearly; 
the street-cleaner makes $631. In Boston, the home of education, the teacher 
gets $552, and the man who sweeps the street and flushes the sewer receives 
$603. In Philadelphia economy is the order of the day; the teacher gets but 
$470, and the street-cleaner $503. San Francisco is a liberal community; the 
teacher gets almost as much as the Boston street-cleaner—$600; but the street- 
cleaner still comes out ahead, for his wages amount to $750. In Seattle 
teachers are quoted at $550, and street-cleaners at $697 50; while in Buffalo 
the teacher’s stipend is but $400 to the street laborer’s $450. In New Haven, 
a college town, the elementary teacher is paid only $300, and the street- 
cleaner $534, and in Burlington, Vermont, also with a university, the teacher 
begins at $216, and the street-cleaner at $450. In only four cities do the 
teachers lead the “ White Wings.” One of these is Chicago, where the school- 
mistress is $75 ahead of the street-cleaner; Washington, Columbus (Georgia), 
and Meridian (Mississippi), are the other three, and in the latter two, and per- 
haps the first also, the teachers are white and the street-cleaners colored, which 
explains the higher salaries of the educators. 

These are parlous facts. They cannot be welcome to the minds either of 
teachers or of the parents who believe in education and its advantages. It is 
quite true that the street-cleaner works fifty weeks a year to the teacher’s 
thirty-eight or forty. But it is also true that any untrained laborer can get 
work at street-cleaning, while education and training are necessary for a 
teacher. In various books on socialistic Utopias, the suggestion has been 
made that to induce all to labor, and to make the Utopian worker willing to 
undertake menial and unpleasant jobs, the work of the scavenger and the 
street-cleaner shall be high in price and short in hours. This educational 
report looks as if we were getting to that plane, in prices at least, to some 
degree. 

Meanwhile, the street-cleaner will keep ahead, serenely refusing to work 
except for sufficient to live on. He doesn’t know enough to teach school—but 
he knows enough for that. 








The Education of Twentieth-century Women 
Fea this title, President Lilian Johnson, Ph.D., of the Western Col- 


lege for Women, has lately written a most interesting essay. Her ideal 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 








is to “fit women for fulness of life” in this new century which de- 
mands more of those living in it than former centuries, because it has 
so much more to bestow. And to the question, “ How can we bring to 
the woman of to-day fulness of life, and how can we fit her for the 
largest opportunities of service?” the decided answer is given, “ Train her as | 
a home-maker.” 

It is an answer backed up by solid reasoning. Home-building, as the 
President of the United States reiterates whenever he gets a chance, is the 
great need of the state to-day. “ The private home is the public hope.” Young 
men have great schools of science, to fit them to build bridges and railroads, 
skyserapers and steamships. Is the young woman to be left ignorant of the 
science of building a home, which is more important, in the last analysis, 
than any of these? The architecture of our homes needs radical improve- 
ment; their sanitation is often ignorantly bad; the science of food and body- 
building is not understood by one housekeeper in a hundred; the knowledge 
of soils and of gardening is not common among women. The spending of 
income economically and intelligently, which is the woman’s part in domestic 
finanee, is forgotten or neglected, as the bargain-counter rush and the mount- 
ing sale of useless finery, cheap and extravagant, prove to any one who has 
eyes to see. 

In our present schools and colleges, this observing college president declares, 
“we study physiology under conditions which break every law of hygiene; 
we study the laws of esthetics and pore over works of art, while living sur- 
rounded by ugliness; we dive deep into sociological problems, but do not 
observe the simplest canons of good breeding.” If this is discouraging, the 
hope she offers is inspiring in larger measure. “ My ideal is a college which 
will take the young girl as she comes fresh from her home and high school, 
and for four years will surround her with such natural beauty out-of-doors 
and such harmony of form, color, and line within-doors that she will learn 
to love the beautiful, while at the same time she is taught how to reproduce 
such beauty and harmony for herself; a college so organized that the daily life 
and food meet scientifically each physical need, while offering, in its courses 
of pure and applied science and practical cooperative housekeeping, oppor- 
tunities which will enable her to know why and how it is done and also to 
bring about similar conditions in her own home; a college where the dominant 
note is to know in order that one may serve, where literature and the languages, 
musie and art, sociology and history, science and mathematics, are eagerly 
studied, because through them one is enabled to do her part in helping on the 
great wave of progress. Frances Willard said, ‘Womanliness first of all; 
after that, what you will.’ It is by being more of a woman, not less, that 
fulness of life will come to women.” 

May President Johnson have many graduates of the like mind! 
needs them sadly. 
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A Correction 


N our editorial in a recent Bazar, “The Woman Who Does Not Marry,” 
full credit for the statistics contained therein was not given to President 
Thomas, of Bryn Mawr, as it should have been. The mistake was owing to 
a lack of clearness in the newspaper letter upon which the editorial was based. 
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THE SIMPLE PLEASURES OF THE VERY YOUNG 
THE IMPORTANT THINGS TIME FLIES 
Tue Huspanp. “ Why, my trunk is full of your PaRKE. “ How long has your wife been away?” 
LANE. “ Two days—I mean two months.” 


shirt-waists.” 
Tue Wire. “ Yes. I found there wasn’t room 


in it for them and your clothes also.” 











. “ WHAT'S HE CRYIN’ FOR?” 
“ WHAT A HAPPY BOY! Dogs HE EVER CRY?” “ Aw, HE’s 
“No’m. He KNows I’p WHIP HIM IF HE DID!” SOME SWELL KID WOT’S LOST HIS NURSE!” 





TRYIN’ TO MAKE OUT DAT HE’S 
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HARDLY A CASE FOR DR. NUX 
BETRAYAL 

Ropney. “ Why do you automobile men wear 
goggles?’ 


EVERYTHING 


ELSE 1S 


Sur (on shipboard). “1s the moon up, dear?” 
He. “If it isn’t it’s lonesome!” 
honor bright!” 


* Never; 
Sipney. “ Well, 
in our eyes.” 


Sipney. “If | tell you, you’ll tell.” 
ROvNEY. 


it’s to hide that seared look 


hij 
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Te 
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MADAM. “ Have rou 


HAD EXPERIENCE?” 
COOK. “ lve HAD TIN PLACES THIS MONTH. 


UNGENEROUS 

“Ts Howard willing to do anything for our 
charity?” 

“ No, indeed! 





MICKEY (fiercely). “1 tTeLtt ve I pipn’t.” 
Why, that man is so stingy he PATSY (savagely). “ Ye DIDN’T WHAT?” 
wouldn’t even give it a thought.” MICKEY. “ WELL, WHATEVER YE SAID I pip.” 
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R. PHILIP VERRILL MIGHELS’S strong 
M novel, The Ultimate Passion (Harper & 

Brothers), is still one of the popular 
books of the day, though it made its first appear- 
ance early last spring. The author of Bruvver 
Jim’s Baby shows his versatility in this novel, 
which is a story of love and politics in New York 
city. Mr. Mighels seems to be as familiar with 
this ground as with the Far West, which was 
the scene of his first work. His hero is a strong 
and exceedingly well-drawn character, and the 
two types of women he introduces—the gentle 
heroine and the scheming adventuress—are 
equally true to life. Altogether, in The Ultimate 
Passion Mr. Mighels tells a good story very well, 
and his book deserves the success it is having. 

Mrs. Ruth MecEnery Stuart’s irresistibly 
funny book, The Second Wooing of Salina Sue 
(Harper & Brothers), is also one of the strong 
sellers of the year. Mrs. Stuart’s humor is al- 
ways delicious. It is at its best in dealing with 
the negro types she loves; and Northern and 
Southern readers alike delight in her happy-go- 
lucky “colored gemmen” and the chronicle of 
their domestic experiences. 

Among the short stories Harper & Brothers 
recommend for summer reading are The Bell in 
the Fog, by Gertrude Atherton; The Club of 
Queer Trades, by Gilbert K. Chesterton; Fond Ad- 
ventures, by Maurice Hewlett; The Courtship of 
a Careful Man, by Edward S. Martin; May 
Iverson, by Elizabeth Jordan; Down to the Sea, 
by Morgan Robertson; and The Probationer, by 
Herman Whitaker. If these have not been read 
during summer days, they should be added to 
the list of evening reading for the early autumn. 

For winter reading, The American Nation 
series, published by the Harpers, is an admir- 
able addition to one’s library. Volume VIII.— 
Preliminaries of the Revolution—by Professor 
George Elliott Howard, of the University of Ne- 
braska, covers the struggle of the colonists with 
England, and the long resistance which developed 
their ultimate strength. It gives the history of 
the Stamp Act, Writs of Assistance, etc., and 
covers the period between 1763 and 1775. 

The Gambler, by Katherine Cecil Thurston, 
now running in HarpPer’s WEEKLY, is acclaimed 
by the critics a worthy successor to the great 
Masquerader. It is interesting to note that al- 
though The Masquerader has now been on sale 
in book form for almost a year, it is still in 
active demand, and is almost as much read and 
discussed as when it first appeared. Readers of 
the Bazar need no reminder of the fact that this 
best of recent serials appeared first in this maga- 
zine. 

During the tremendous sale and discussion of 


The Masquerader, published serially in this mag- 
azine last year, one criticism was frequently 
made. Everybody admitted the marvellous in- 
terest of the book and its superb workmanship; 
but it was argued that the plot was an im- 
probable, not to say an impossible, one. These 
critics and other readers of The Masquerader 
will be interested to know that within the past 
few months a situation almost identical with 
the one chronicled in the book occurred in Italy. 
An Italian count hired another Italian to im- 
personate him at various social and official 
functions. The latter’s resemblance to the count 
was extraordinary—so extraordinary that the 
plan succeeded even beyond the expectation of 
the two men, and the secret was kept for some 
time. The count’s wife, who had separated from 
him, met his double, and believed him to be her 
husband. He fell in love with her, persuaded her 
that he had reformed, and there was a reconcilia- 
tion, as she supposed. After the two had lived 
together for several months the truth was dis- 
covered by the countess in some way, and on the 
day that she learned it she killed herself. 

At the time of the tragedy names, dates, and 
places were given in the daily newspapers, and 
there is little doubt that the tragedy occurred 
as it was described. This proves once more the 
old claim that truth is stranger than fiction— 
so much stranger, in fact, that writers often 
hesitate to write of the things they have seen, 
feeling them too extraordinary to carry con- 
viction. 

The Debtor, by Mary E. Wilkins Freeman, the 
serial just ending in the Bazar, is undoubtedly 
the masterpiece of its distinguished author. Its 
serial publication attracted more discussion than 
any book recently thus published, with the ex- 
ception of the widely discussed Masquerader. 

In The Opal, an anonymous novel published by 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., the public has a story 
which has already created some speculation. The 
identity of its author is well guarded; but the 
book has several features which suggest the 
possible writer to the reader familiar with cur- 
rent fiction. The tale itself is unusual and 
well told. 

A Dark Lantern, by Elizabeth Robins (The 
Macmillan Company), is without question one 
of the most readable novels of the year. Its 
plot is unique, and is exceedingly well handled. 
The first part of it drags a little; the episode 
of the German Prince is not especially thrill- 
ing; but from the moment the Dark Lantern 
appears on the scene—the Dark Lantern is a 
man whose sombre face lights up wonderfully 
at times—the interest of the story is intense 
and continuous. 
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From Doubt to Facts 


Doubt came to the little girl. Then she bravely investigated and discovered 
the exact facts. 


Do likewise. If you suspect coffee is filling your highly organized body 
with certain things that congest the Liver, Stomach and Kidneys and keep them 
from working properly and thereby set up incipient disease, Learn the Truth. 


It can be done without shears. 
The test is easy and the results sure. 


Try leaving off coffee 10 days, use in its place well-made Postum, and daily 
note the change in feelings. 


If you feel better you have found the key to real happiness. 


‘‘ There’s a reason ’”’ for 


POSTUM 
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Nots—When ordering patterns readers are cautioned to send number and size of pattern desired, together with full address. 
including street, city, and State, legibly written. In all cases money must accompany order. Remittances must be made in form ot 
postage stamps, postal note, or check. For terms for the cutting of special patterns see advertisement pages. 


CHARMING design for a girl’s party 
frock is given as Cut Paper Pat- 
tern No. 492. The original ma- 

terial was a flowered silk muslin, but the 
model may be copied in pongee, cash- 
mere, veiling, or, in fact, in any ma- 
terial. The yoke of lace gives a dainty 
touch. This yoke and the collar, sleeve 





EMBROIDERED SILK OR MULL WAIST. 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 493. 
With Embroidery Pattern F 
Price, 25 cents for Waist Pattern. and 25 cents for Embroidery 
Stamping Pattern. 


ruffles, and shoulder ruffles are all made of an edging 
lace about six inches wide. The edge is used as a finish 
at the lower edge of the yoke and around the top of the 
collar. The little groups of tucks in the waist and skirt 
may be run by hand, giving a much richer effect than 
machine work. The finish of a hem and three tucks 
around the foot of the skirt gives a pretty flare. 

Waist pattern No. 493 is made to close at the back or 
at the left side of the front, under the groups of tucks. 
The back has the same group of tucks as appears at the 
front. The embroidery pattern consists of six sprays 
P of wild roses, one for each side of the front and each 
GIRLS PARTY FROCK. side of the back and one for each sleeve. These em- 
broidered waists are to be used again largely this winter, 
both in the lingerie effects and in silk and satin. 
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Cut Paper Pattern No. 492. 
Sizes, 10, 12, 14, and 16 years. Price, 35 cents. 
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Sold by 2,000 “Ostermoor” Exclusive Dealers 


Wuere We Have 
No Acent We 
Sett spy Mai 
Unpver Tuis 


Write us for the name of the Ostermoor 
dealer in your locality and with it we will also 
































‘ b f 6 b k GUARANTEE : 
mail you our beautiful 136-page book. Sleep on 2 
The “Ostermoor” name and our trade-mark 30 nights, 


and if it is 
not even all you 
have hoped for, if 
you don’t believe it 
to be the equal in 
cleanliness, durability 
and comfort of any $50. 
hair mattress ever made, 
you can get your money 
back by return mail—‘‘no 
questions asked.” Mattress 
sent by express, prepaid, 
same day check is re- 
ceived. To learn 
the Ostermoor story, 
send for our 


insure you a mattress that is absolutely free 
from animal hair; is vermin-proof; cannot 
sag or get lumpy, with the habit of mak- 
ing mountains and valleys where you lie; 
never needs “remaking”; is kept ever- 
lastingly fresh by an occasional sun-bath. 
These “‘Ostermoor”’ ex- 
clusive agencies have 
been established 
with high-grade 
merchants to 
protect the pub- 
lic from worth- 
less substitutes 
which flood 


the market— 


Beautiful 
136-Page 
Book, Free 


This book, ‘‘The Test of Time,” 
has cost us $15,000 to issue. It is 
not a dry, uninteresting catalogue, it 
was prepared for us by Mr. Willard Moyer 
(well known as the author of ‘‘The Witchery of Sleep”) and 
treats on ‘‘Insomnia—Its Cause,’’ famous historical beds and 
their story, and on mattress-making ma- 
terials of all kinds. It contains over two 

hundred pictures by well known artists, is ; 
printed in two colors on heavy plate paper. 3 fect wide, 301bs. 10.00 
It treats exhaustively the mattress question, 5a CDG em, 11.70 

and gives letters of praise from prominent per- | # feet wide 40 Ibs. 13.35 
sons. It also illustrates OsrERMOOR Cushions | * #6 inches wide, 15 90 


dear at any price. 
You can make sure 
the mattress you buy 
is the genuine 

“Ostermoor” for 
our name and 
trade-mark label 
are sewn on the 
end of every mat- 
tress we make. 





Regular Sizes and Prices 
2 feet 6 inches wide, 











B and Pillows for Window Seats, Cozy Corners and All 6 feet 3 inches long. 
€e sure Easy Chairs; Boat Cushions, Church Cushions. ap apt ce 

. » we . . ra 

it’s there, May we send it? Your name on a postal will do. | Special sizes at special prices, 

, 
or don’t Beware of the “‘just-as-goods.”" 
take the Look Out! Dealers who are not our exclusive agents are trying to sell the “just-as- 
good” kind. Ask to see the name ‘‘Ostermoor” and our trade-mark label sewn on the 
mattress, end. Show them you can’t and won’t be fooled. /¢ must be ‘*Ostermoor.” 


Ostermoor & Co., 153 Elizabeth St., New York 


Canadian Agency: The Ideal Bedding Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
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NEW CARRIAGE OR EVENING CLOAK. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 494. 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure 


Price, 50 cents 


HE cloak pattern No. 494 is suitable for 
either afternoon, carriage, or street wear 


over a reception gown, or for evening wear. 


If it is to be used for daytime wear it should be 


made of colored or black cloth with edge and 


PAPE 
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PATTERNS 


band around the lower part of velvet or silk, 
or of the cloth itself, with braiding to mark 
the difference. It is not really necessary that 
the cloak should have this trimming band, and 
as this is merely an extra piece laid on over 
the cloth it may with perfect ease be cut in 
its -: form and merely be trimmed with 
braid. In such a case the pattern for the band 
may be used to lay on the cloth as a guide to 
run a basting thread to mark the place for the 
braid. The contrast of the two materials, how- 
ever, is good, and gives a much more original 
effect than a plain cloth coat. 

The original model wis of white cloth with 
band of white corduroy and trimming of heavy 





LINGERIE 


SHIRT-WAIST. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 493. 


Eyelet Embroidery Design No. 11. Price, 25 cents. 


white silk braid. The scarf on the front was of 
black chiffon, and white lace was sewed inside 
the cuffs. For winter fur collar or boa is 
worn with such a cloak. Broadcloth is the ma- 
terial usually chosen, with plain or brocade 
satin for a lining. 

The new lingerie waist No. 493 is here shown 
with an eyelet embroidery design. This is a 
pattern of leaves and tiny berries which are 
embroidered in the form of eyelets, the leaves 
being in solid embroidery. The back has the one 
design for the centre and the waist opens under 
the group of tucks, at the left side of the centre 
of the front. The embroidery pattern has the 
two fronts, one design for the back, one for the 
collar, and one for each cuff, 


a 
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Fall and Winter Suits*6 to*25 


Everything Made to Order—Nothing Ready Made 


Style Book and Samples Sent Free 


Your figure is just a little different from that of any other 
woman in the world 








The garment that fits you perfectly will not fit 
your neighbor. 


The garment that fits your neighbor will not fit 
you. 


The ready-made kind that fits the dummy figure 
in the store window won't fit either of you. 


We can fit both of you, because we make 
each garment to order, and after a pattern 
cut according to individual measurements 


We carry nothing ready-made—therefore your 
garments will not be duplicates. We help you to 
choose the style becoming to you, and in the mak- 
ing we keep in mind constantly your desires and 
the requirements of your figure. 

The experience gained in fitting thousands of cus- 
tomers by mail year after year makes us positive 
we can fit you—so positive that we make this offer : 

If you are not satisfied with the 
fit, your money will be refunded 


Ask any of our customers who live in your 
neighborhood. We will gladly send you their 
names if you wish them. 

Our Style Book explains how to take measure- 
ments and how to order. It shows the styles now 
popular in this great fashion centre, and illustrates: 


Visiting Costumes, . . $6.00 to $20.00 
Tailor-Made Suits, . . $7.50 to $25.00 
Separate Skirts, . . . $3.50 to $12.00 
Rain Coats,. . . . . $9.75 to $20.00 
Jackets and Coats, . . $5.75 to $25.00 


We Prepay Express Charges to Any Part of the United States 


WE SEND FREE by return mail, to any part of the United States, our new Fall and Winter Style Book, 


showing the latest New York Fashions, a large assortment of samples of the newest 
materials, and simple directions for taking measurements correctly. Write for them to-day. 
Kindly state whether you wish samples for a Suit, Skirt, Cloak or Rain Coat, and about the colors you desire, 
and we will send you a full line of exactly what you wish. 


National Cloak & Suit Co., 119 and 121 West 23d St, New York 


Mail Orders Only, No Agents or Branches. Established 17 Years. 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than two months from the time of their receipt. 


is too large to permit an earlier reply. 


Correspondents wishing a personal answer should send a stamped envelope. 


The Bazar’s correspondence 
Questions 


should contain the name and address of the sender, though not for publication. 


BerTHA.—Send your invitations on paper of 
one class color, with the sealing-wax ot the other 
—violet paper with red wax for the seal, or vice 
versa. A house is perhaps better than a hall for 
a small number of guests, but if the hall is easier 
to manage there is no reason why it should not 
be chosen. Your table can be decorated with rib- 
bons of the two colors, and iris, in different violet 
shades, if violets cannot be had. Violet jelly 
in glasses, with whipped cream on top, can be 
one course, and ice-cream with candied violets 
sprinkled over it another. A very funny contest 
for the evening would be to have each girl bring 
a hat in one color and flowers in the other (the 
hat can be old and the flowers too), and put the 
boys in a row, with needles and thread, to trim 
them, the one trimming the prettiest hat to win 
a prize. Or an advertisement contest is good. 
Each guest either comes dressed as an advertise- 
ment, the rest to guess it, or else a number of 
advertisements, with the name removed or blotted 
out, are given round, and the one who guesses 
the most wins a prize. A progressive contest 
at various tables is always amusing. Have dom- 
inoes (sniff), authors, old maid, the telegram 
game, lists of questions, the letter game, ana- 
grams, puzzles, and so on, and let the winners 
progress. In this case the supper can be served 
on the tables, and be more informal. As many 
as eight or ten can be put at a table if neces- 
sary, with four or five to progress, and, of course, 
the table in the dining-room could be utilized, 
and supper served from the pantry on trays. 


EpitH.—At a card-party it is advisable to pass, 
during the playing, lemonade, candy, and salted 
nuts. Make the lemonade with charged water 
and it will be much more acceptable. When the 
playing is over have the card-tables quickly 
spread and serve a course supper—it need not 
be elaborate. Begin with some kind of soup in 
cups; if you can manage cream of corn or cream 
of pease with unsweetened whipped cream on top 
of each cupful, so much the better; or, if that 
is too much trouble have canned consommé with 
a flavoring of sherry and a thin slice of lemon 
in each cup. Follow with a dainty salad. 
Chicken salad served in either tomato or cu- 
eumber cups is a pretty course, and with olives 
and sardine sandwiches and hot rolls it will be 
quite enough. For dessert have ices served in 
punch-glasses, and cake and coffee in after-dinner 
cups last. This will be a nice menu and not 
hard to prepare or serve. 

I would advise having on the hall table a 
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small square cover, not to entirely cover the 
table, but in the centre. Can you not find a 
pretty silk square, or at a Japanese shop a 
square or oblong piece of good design and color? 
This will be the best thing to use. Or you can 
get a square such as would be used for a sofa- 
cushion cover—you want a dark heavy piece for 
such a table or a stamped leather mat. 

Dora J.—(1) In calling on a friend who is 
staying at a hotel, if there is a ladies’ entrance, 
the bellboy is usually on hand there to attend 
to the cards, ete. There is no objection to go- 
ing to the desk, but it is sometimes embarrassing 
for a young woman alone to do so, and in that 
case ringing the parlor bell, as you suggest, is 
more proper. 

(2) The host or hostess, either one, can order 
the meal, but will certainly consult the tastes 
of the guest before ordering. 

(3) With hot bread a bread-and-butter plate 
should certainly be provided, as butter is neces- 
sary also. If not provided, the hot bread should 
be put upon the plate. 

(4) Cold bread, at a formal 
bread-and-butter plates are not used, should be 
placed on the cloth. If there is a bread-and- 
butter plate the bread should, of course, always 
be placed upon it. 

(5) A lady does not thank a man for drawing 
out her chair any more than she would thank 
him for rising when she enters the room. 

(6) Probably the “ colored liquid ” is a cordial 
of some kind, though I do not know of any blue 
one. The green créme de menthe is a favorite 
one at most dinners, and violet is cr@me Yvette. 

(7) At a formal dinner no plate but the dinner 
plate is ever on the table, unless a plate of salad 
accompanies the hot game course. At informal 
dinners only is the bread-and-butter plate sup- 
posed to be used. 

(8) It is quite permissible and natural, when- 
ever and wherever a box of candy is received, to 
open and share it. 

(9) Salted almonds are usually placed on the 
cloth, unless an individual almond -dish is at 
each plate already filled. 

(10) Clear bouillon, after being partly taken 
with the spoon, can be drunk from the cup 
Thick or cream soups should be taken altogether 
with the spoon. 

(11) It is not necessary to take formal leave 
of the hostess after a large reception, and tell 
her that it has been enjoyed. But it is courte- 
ous to do it, and entirely permissible. 


dinner, where 
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Ghe STOCK-POT 


is a sign of 
A THRIFTY HOUSEWIFE 


It was the hall mark of the economical wife. It meant there was no waste 
of food materials. Left-overs of all kinds were consigned to its ravenous 
depths, or made palatable and wholesome with its tempting brew—beef broth 
—which is the base or vehicle for all savories from the kitchen. To the stock 
pot is largely due the reputation French cooking has. €@ But modern house- 
keeping has crowded out the stock pot, and in many instances increased 
the table expenses. This condition has brought into being 


The Modern Stock Pot 
Armour’s Extract of Beef 


which is concentrated beef broth in a convenient form that will keep indefi- 
nitely and places at your disposal all of the advantages of the old-time stock 
pot, without its objectionable features. @ A small quantity of Armour’s Ex- 
TRACT OF Beer dissolved in a cup of hot water, and you have a beef broth that 
would have taken hours and several times the expense to prepare by the old way. 
Delicious soup and bouillon may be made in a few minutes with it. Cook 
your vegetables in this broth; add it to sauces, hash, stews, etc., and note the 
improvement. With it you can use up unused portions of canned vegetables, 


rice, grains, game, roasts, etc. A small quantity 
Foods 


Helps Digest Other 


and get the full nourishment out of them without the aid of drugs. 





Half a 
Million 
Cook 
Books 


are ready for distribution, 
that will tell you how to 


use 


Armour’s 
Extract 
of 


Beef 


Asparox and 


Armour’s 


Tomato Bouillon 


in preparing soups that 
are rich and nutritious, 
but inexpensive; sauces, 
bouillons, basting game; 
and how to use the chafing 
dish. Books will be sent 
postpaid while they last 
upon receipt of a metal 
cap from a jar of ARMouR's 
ExTRACT OF BEEF, 


2-cent stamp. 


ora 


Sold by all grocers and 
druggists. @ See that the 
label reads ‘‘Armour’s.” 





Armour & C ompany, Chicago 
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Ovp Marp.—I heard the other day of a club of 
girls who entertained most successfully a “ Hen” 
or “ Deer” party. When it became known what 
a good time the girls had had without masculine 
assistance, the young men of their acquaintance 
were most anxious to be included in future fes- 
tivities and no more “Stag” entertainments 
were talked about. These girls had a “ Spinster ” 
tea. The invitations read, * Bring your thimbles 
and needles and thread will be sup- 
plied,” in addition to the other wording. When 
all had assembled the hostess gave to each a 
little china doll, and from a mass of odds and 
ends all selected what they wanted for the 
most attractive costume their brains and fingers 
could devise. The girls loved the fun, and when 
at the end of the sewing the result of the labor 
was shown, and a prize given for the doll said to 
be the most successfully dressed—it added to the 
excitement. The particular doll that won the 
prize at the contest | quote was dressed in foot- 
ball costume with a wee red sweater with a large 
white H—she was a “new-woman” doll, and 
caused much enthusiasm. Then came a contest 
where on a blackboard were written names of 
heroes famous in fiction, and at a glance the 
girls had to tell the names of heroines that 
naturally mated the names. It was a good con- 
test for clever brains. Then came a contest in 
each one writing out what she considered con- 
stituted an ideal husband, the notes were read 
aloud—no names given—and a vote taken for 
the best. There was a contest in seeing which 
girl could put into words the best proposal of 
marriage—what each considered the best—and a 
contest in seeing who could give the most cor 
rect recipe for making bread, ete. All kinds of 
contests were indulged in, and at the end of all 
came a chafing-dish supper. The girls loved this, 
and altogether I am sure if you follow some of the 
suggestions of this party you will not go amiss. 


SCISSOTS ; 


C. J. L.—A lawn-féte given recently by a well- 
known New York hostess had many features 
which I think you could use. It was most suc- 
cessful and a large amount of money was made. 
One pretty idea was a tea-room where only 
afternoon tea, cake, sandwiches, and other after- 
noon-tea accompaniments were served. The at- 
tendants were in Japanese dress and all was 
very “Japanesy.” Big Japanese umbrellas, 
lanterns, and paper flowers were used for decora- 
tion. The room opened on a veranda, where 
there were little tables, too, so that the guests 
could have tea in or out doors, as they wished. 
Another taking feature was an amateur soda- 
water fountain. Soda-water and all kinds of 
mild drinks were served here by maidens in be- 
witching costumes — black dresses, little caps 
with bows, and coquettish aprons. A pretty idea 
was a real donkey wagon (with a live donkey) 
which was a kind of grab-bag. The wagon was 
filled with parcels and every one paid ten cents 
for a grab. There were, of course, contests in 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


tennis, croquet, archery, and guessing the num- 
ber of berries in a bowl, of coffee-beans in @ 
pretty coffee-pot, of petals in a bouquet of flowers 
—and the articles were given to the most suc- 
cessful guesser. There was a fish-pond for the 
children, and for the older people most attractive 
cozy corners on the grounds and verandas, where, 
under huge umbrellas hired for the purpose from 
Japanese shops, chairs, small tables, and com- 
fortable seats were arranged. Here ice-cream 
and refreshments could be taken. The grounds 
were charming with strings of lanterns hung 
from the trees, gay flags, and flowers. If you 
carry out some of these ideas I am sure you will 
feel repaid. For the indoors entertainment. 
have you thought of a national féte? It is a 
pretty idea to have different booths, each repre- 
senting a State in the Union. It is easy to sell 
articles peculiar to the States and to decorate the 
booths with the State motto and emblems and 
seals, and to make also the general decorations 
very patriotic, with flags, and red, white, and 
blue for the colors. The attendants at the re- 
freshment-table may dress like Indian maidens 
to be in keeping. A féte of nations is an idea 
which is not new, but is always taking; so is a 
week-day sale where there is a Monday, a Tues- 
day, a Wednesday, etc., booth and the articles 
naturally suggested by the week days are sold— 
at the Monday booth all pertaining to laundry- 
work and washing; at the Tuesday booth iron- 
ing and other practical articles; and so on. 
You probably know the idea that I mean; but if 
you want further suggestions write again. 


Evtse.—You do not mention the kind of a 
party you wish to give, but I will take it for 
granted that you wish to entertain both young 
women and men. A pretty idea for this season 
is an autumn party. Decorate the rooms with 
autumn leaves, goldenrod, and whatever wild 
flowers you can find. Have the lights shaded 
with green and red and yellow, and have these 
colors predominate on the _refreshment-table. 
Serve autumn fare—rosy apples and nuts, corn 
salad, and birds—if you wish to go to the ex- 
pense. Have cider to drink. For amusement 
play games that are suggestive. If you have a 
big open fireplace try chestnut-roasting; it is 
great fun. Put two chestnuts in a corn-popper; 
let each girl name them for two men who are 
present, and then all sit around and wait for 
the nuts to pop; the first that pops is the one 
she particularly favors; the young men can take 
their turn at the roasting, too. Another con- 
test is to see who can make the most words 
out of the letters in Autumn; still anotlier to 
see who can give the correct authorities for all 
sorts of autumn quotations; another to pare 
apples and throw the peelings over the head 
and see what letters they form. I am sure that 
you will find such a party great fun. Some girls 
that I know made a great success of one last 
autumn. 
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To get 

a warm 
home 
welcome. 


Summer is swiftly 
passing. You cannot 
begin a day too soon to 
prepare against bleak 
Winter if you pay the 
bills and suffer the ills of 
old-fashioned heating. 


AMERICAN }DEAL 


RADIATORS BOILERS 


yield enduring comfort, and last as long as the building stands. 





They give even heat, healthful heat, clean heat—no mixture of dust, ashes and coal gases 
in the living rooms. IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators repay their own cost in fuel 
and labor savings, and absence of repairs. 


Put in OLD or new buildings, (cottage, house, store, church, school, etc.,) farm or city, 
and without in the least disturbing the occupants or building. 


Your neighbors will tell you of their experience and satisfaction, but you will need our 
catalogues (free) to select from. Tell us kind of building you wish to heat. Our goods ware- 
housed in all parts of the United States. Write us now. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (COMPANY 


Dept. 14 CHICAGO 
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H. A.—A wooden-wedding anniversary may be 
most entertainingly carried out. If you can get 
pieces of birch bark to write the invitations 
on, so much the better; or if you cannot get the 
birch bark let a carpenter supply very thin 
pieces of wood and paint the invitations on 
them; put them into envelopes which fit them 
exactly. Decorate the rooms with wood sha- 
vings; they are decorative and may ornament the 
light - fixtures, window-frames, doorways, ete. 
You can use, too, flowers, wild or cultivated, 
and put them into wooden bowls, pails, and jars. 
Have the dates of the wedding and of the anni- 
versary cut out of wood or made of shavings and 
put over the place where the host and hostess 
receive. The supper-table should be amusingly 
spread with little wooden plates, wooden pots, 
and bowls to hold the bonbons and sandwiches 
and cakes. The candles should be in wooden 
candlesticks, and the middle of the table should 
bear the wedding-cake surrounded with wood 
shavings, with the dates of the wedding and 
anniversary on it in wooden pegs. Have favors 
of little wooden pails filled with candies or 
pretty wooden boxes with the proper dates and 
the initials of the host and hostess painted on 
them. The boxes may be filled with candy. 

Of course all the original bridesmaids and 
ushers should be among the receiving party, and 
the minister who performed the ceremony should 
be present. There may be dancing or games 
for entertainment, and at supper toasts should 
be given and, if possible, original verses impro- 
vised for the occasion should be read. Good old- 
fashioned games and dances after supper are in 
order, and a general frolic, as an anniversary 
entertainment is not generally formal or stiff. 


Orecon.—Why do you not attempt refresh- 
ments that are frozen or semifrozen? They are 
so much more appetizing than other things and 
as easy to prepare with a good freezer. Nothing 
is nicer at this season than frozen fruits. Crush 
the fruits, add sugar and water that has been 
boiled to a syrup, and the juice of lemons, and 
freeze. Serve in small glasses with cake. Or 
you can have salad and sandwiches. Salads of 
all kinds. are always good. Vegetable salad 
served in scooped-out green peppers or tomatoes 
is a favorite dish, and fruit salads—the com- 
bination of apple with pineapple, banana, orange, 
or nuts is always good. Pass olives with the 
salad and dainty sandwiches, and nothing else 
will be required. For a change iced coffee or 
chocolate served in tall glasses with whipped 
cream on top is good, and sweet sandwiches in 
place of cake are acceptable for a change. Jel- 
lied meat—tongue, chicken, or veal loaf—makes 
a nice supper dish and long finger cheese straws 
go with it. All of these are inexpensive and 
easy to carry out. As regards the entertain- 
ment, it is a little more difficult to give you help, 
as, from what you write, you have almost ex- 
hausted the list of amusements for a large com- 
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pany. But you do not mention guessing contests. 
These are not new, but they always amuse. 
You can have a variety of spices, acids, wines, 
etc., to taste and guess; a number of scents and 
articles to smell and guess; and, carrying the 
idea still further, bits of silk, cotton, linen, and 
other textures to feel and guess. This is fun. 
A left-handed contest may not have been tried. 
It is amusing to see how every one can wriie, 
draw, sew, etc., with the left hand. There was 
lately tried in a summer resort near New York 
a variety of entertainments on this order; 
every hostess took a country, and on her par- 
ticular evening entertained according to the 
fashion of that land. The German evening was 
distinguished by German songs and music and 
readings; beer and German cakes and bread were 


served. When France was the evening the 
guests found the house transformed into a 


French café and there was a vaudeville perform- 
ance and a truly French repast. This idea was 
earried out each week and the entertainments 
were voted a great success. If the club has not 
tried anything of this kind I would advise it. 


Mary B.—A fifth wedding anniversary is cele- 
brated in wood. If you can get for the invita 
tions pieces of birch bark it will be particularly 
appropriate, or substitute very thin pieces of 
wood and paint on them or write in ink. 

1900 1905 
Mary Barker Charles Smith 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Smith 
At Home 
Tuesday evening, November the seventh, 
from eight until ten o’clock 
at 
131 East Street. 

Enclose the invitations in ordinary envelopes 
that fit them exactly, and send them ten days 
or two weeks before the anniversary. Prepare 
the house appropriately for the entertainment. 
Get a quantity of wood shavings and ornament 
the chandeliers, gas-fixtures, and every available 
place with them. Have wooden pails and bowls 
to hold flowers, and use goldenrod and wild 
flowers and greens to fill them. The suppcr- 
table should be ornamented with the shavings 
and wooden plates holding candies, sandwiches, 
little cakes, and olives, ete. Also use the wooden 
plates for the guests. Serve salad and sand- 
wiches and olives, ices and cake, coffee. Get 
little toy wooden pails to hold the ice, and tie 
ribbons on the handles, and serve it individually. 
There must be on the table a wedding-cake orna- 
mented with shavings. The bride is to cut the 
cake. If you can have music, so much the 
better, as it is fun to celebrate with all kinds of 
square and other dances—Virginia reel, ete. Or 
you can have cards or any contest game. Give 
little wooden souvenirs and have wooden prizes. 
You can have guessing contests such as you will 
find described in back numbers of the Bazar, 

if you prefer them to a game. 
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The Prudential 


Issues the Ideal 
Life Insurance Contract. 


Simple and explicit as a bank 
check. Noconfusing technicalities. 
A definite “promise to pay,” with 


wee neem Kates, Benefits and Privileges 
STRENGTH OF *) 


inns van Absolutely Fixed and Guaran- 
: teed in the Policy. 


Cash Loans. Paid-up Insurance. 
Automatic Extended Insurance. 
Cash Surrender Values. Occupa- 
tion, Residence and Travel Unre- 
stricted, and many other valuable 
features. 








POLICIES MAY BE ISSUED WITH 
CASH DIVIDENDS PAYABLE AN- 
NUALLY OR EVERY FIVE YEARS. 














The Instalment Privilege 
is a Splendid Feature of Prudential Policies. 


WHEN POLICY MATURES it may be made payable in one sum; or in from two to 
twenty-five annual instalments; or in continuous instalments during lifetime of beneficiary 


(or insured); or the sum insured may be left with the Company as a trust fund at 3 per cent 
interest, with annual dividends. 


IS YOUR LIFE INSURED? We have the policy you want at low cost on the Whole 
Life, Limited Payment or Endowment Plan, 








Write us today and we will send free, particulars with rates and benefits at your age. 


The Prudential Insurance Co. of America 


INCORPORATED AS A STOCK COMPANY BY THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 


Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 
— 


DEPT. W. 
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Bripe.—Send out your visiting-cards, in 
envelopes that fit them, about two weeks before 
your “at home.” Have the date and hours 
written under your name, or engraved. As the 
‘at homes” are to be very informal, you may 
write the hours on the cards. The address will, 
of course, be engraved on the cards too. I 
would advise having the table spread in your 
dining-room and asking two of your girl friends 
to help you. One may sit at each end of the 
table. One may pour tea, the other chocolate. 
Qn the table have flowers and candles, little 
dishes of cakes, and bonbons, salted nuts, and 
dainty sandwiches. Have a maid on hand to 
see that all is kept dainty and to remove soiled 
dishes and replenish the little dishes. Ices may 
be served in punch-glasses from the pantry if 
you Wish; it is not necessary, however. By all 
means ask your husband’s mother to receive 
with you; it is not necessary to have your hus- 
band, nor is it customary. You may have a girl 
friend, too, but it will be more proper to have 
your mother-in-law than merely the friend. 
Make your rooms look attractive with well- 
shaded lights, a few vases of flowers, and wear 
a pretty house dress; and nothing else will be 
required. 


Quaker Hitit.—Even if you are not able to go 
to much expense and have limited facilities for 
entertaining—no caterer in the place, ete.—I am 
sure that vou will be able to make a very at- 
tractive and enjoyable entertainment of the 
silver wedding. The usual thing is to have the 
invitations engraved in silver, but it is not 
necessary. You can use silver ink and write 
them or use a very fine hair brush and silver 
paint and write them with this. The wording 
may be 

1880 1905 
Jane White Charles Brown 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Brown 
request the honor of your company 

on Tuesday evening, November the seventh 

from eight until ten o’clock 
at 
121 East —— Street. 
This form implies that the entertainment will 
be a silver anniversary; nothing else need be 
said. For the wedding decorate as much as you 
can in silver; this is not hard. Get a quantity 
of silver paint and cover with it white bowls 
and dishes and fill these with flowers; get white 
flowers or anything you can command, or just 
greens—they are always pretty. Have over the 
place where the couple will stand to receive. 
large cardboard figures—the dates of the wed- 
ding and anniversary—covered with silver paper. 
The refreshment-table must be attractive with a 
large wedding-cake in the centre, ornamented 
with silver figures and letters—the dates of the 
wedding and the initials of the couple. All the 
small dishes may be silvered and silver paper 
doilies put under the eatables. It is a pretty 
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idea to give every one a souvenir of the occa- 
sion. A little box, silvered, with the dates and 
the initials painted on it, to hold a piece of the 
wedding-cake, is always acceptable, or a photo- 
graph of the original home of the couple, or 
even of themselves taken when they were mar- 
ried, if you can get it. Any little silver trinket 
that is appropriate is a good souvenir. Of course 
you know that the couple receive with their 
children and as many of the original bridal party 
as can be gathered. Sometimes there is a pretty 
little service—a duplicate wedding service-—but 
it is not customary. I would advise just a 
regular reception, then the supper, and after- 
wards a jolly time, dancing and games in which 
all join, and the couple are the people of honor 
in all. I have heard of a good idea—the chil- 
dren acting different scenes in the lives of their 
parents; this is always an attractive addition 
to such an entertainment—or if any one can 
write a poem for the occasion and have it read 
at the supper, it is a welcome addition. In fact, 
any little ceremony that is done especially for 
the host and hostess adds much to the fun. 





Correct Form.—After the first call has been 
made and returned there is no set time within 
which calls should be next exchanged. You 
can call in two weeks or three months, accord- 
ing to your convenience. But if calls are not 
exchanged at least once a year, the acquaintance 
may be said to have dropped. 


MaIsiz.—It is not incorrect for the bride to 
change the costume that she is married in for 
a travelling dress when she goes away, even if 
she is not married in regulation wedding attire, 
but it is also right for her to wear her travelling 
dress, and at a very small, informal wedding it 
is a little better form to do so than to change. 
Yes, have the music. The musicians may be 
screened from view and play softly before and 
after the service. Do not have many musicians 
and order the musie to be played very softly, 
and it will not be ostentatious or take away 
from the simplicity of the function. I would 
advise. having the refreshments served from a 
table in the dining-room. The guests may help 
themselves from this with the assistance of one 
or two waiters. If the wedding-cake is not put 
into little boxes, the bride usually cuts it. It 
is a pretty function to have her do so; the cake 
should be on a table by itself and the knife she 
uses should have a big white bow on the handle; 
the guests should be given wax paper to use 
for carrying a slice of the cake home. For re- 
freshments serve salad and sandwiches, ices and 
eake, coffee in after-dinner cups, and what wine, 
punch, or drink you wish. Have a salad of 
vegetables dressed with mayonnaise and jellied 
tongue or chicken or croquettes. Have ices in 
individual forms. This is quite enough. The 
table should look attractive with little dishes, 
flowers, and candles. 
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Ask any woman who uses 
Fels-Naptha soap why she 
uses it, and you’ll get more 
money-saving, labor-saving, 
health-saving reasons than 
would fill this page. 


Fels-Naptha is the one thing that 
washes clothes absolutely clean, sweet 
and pure without boiling or scalding. 
The one thing that perfectly dissolves 
and loosens dirt in cold or lukewarm 
water without harming the most deli- 
cate fabric, without heat or discomfort ; 
and with half the usual work, in half 
the usual time. 

The way to prove itis to try it. Get it 
from your grocer, or we will send free sample. 


Fels-Naptha Philadeiphia 
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FirineE.—In marking sheets with one large 
letter embroider the letter in the middle, about 
an inch below the upper hem. This is for the 
upper sheet; it is not necessary to mark the 
bottom sheets, but if you wish to use both sheets 
in turn it is better to mark them all in the 
same way; the initial need not be seen when the 
sheet is used for an under sheet and the top of 
the sheet is tucked under the mattress. 


Fame.—Address a letter to the President 

simply as: 
The President, 
White House, 
Washington, D. C. 

Begin the letter, Mr. President. Address the 
other gentlemen in question as: 
Mr. Charles Martin: 

Dear Sir, 
This is correct in any business letter. 


Mrs. C. C. -F.—When a married lady calls 
nupen another married lady she should leave one 
of her own and two of her husband’s visiting- 
cards. The idea in leaving two of the husband’s 
cards is that one is left for the host and one 
for the hostess, whereas the wife leaves oniy one 
of her own for the hostess. In calling upon a 
married lady and an unmarried lady, both living 
in the same house, the caller leaves two of her 
own and three of her husband’s cards. In calling 
upon an unmarried lady, the married caller 
leaves one of her own and one of her husband’s 
ecards. You will find in Mrs. Sherwood’s Man- 
ners and Social Usages, published by Harper & 
Brothers, $1 25, the advice you need, and at 
any time we shall be very glad to help you with 
personal answers. 


Amy.—When there will be only twenty-five 
guests and the wedding will be at home there 
need not be much ceremony; it can be a very 
sweet little function, however. Let me describe 
just such a wedding that I attended lately. It 
was in the country. All the decorations were 
wild flowers. Boughs of greens were banked in 
the fireplace and over the mantels; big jars of 
wild flowers stood in the corners, and the only 
other flowers were pots of growing lilies which 
were used as a background for the bridal couple. 
The guests were informally received by the 
bride’s mother. The groom and minister entered 
at-the hour of the ceremony, together with the 
best man. A moment later the bride walked 
into the room on her father’s arm with only a girl 
sister for attendant. The minister faced the com- 
pany; the couple stood with their backs to the 
room during the service. The father stood by his 
daughter until it was time for him to give her 
away; afterwards he stepped back and stood by 
his wife for the remainder of the ceremony. The 
couple were congratulated first by the minister, 
then by their parents, and later stood in the 
minister’s place while receiving the congratula- 
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tions of the guests. Then the bride and groom, 
minister, and all, went into the dining-room and 
were served to a charming little repast at small 
tables. The couple afterwards took their de- 
parture. This is the correct order of a home 
wedding. 


ARABELLA.—Your idea for the entertainment 
is delightful! It leaves me little to suggest and 
I congratulate you upon all your plans. I 
know there is nothing that the “ city girls” will 
enjoy more than the day “in the peach and 
vlum orchard” and it is sure to be a success. 
Let me propose a scheme for the luncheon that 
I have seen happily carried out. Arrange a num- 
ber of little baskets, each basket for two. Ask 
each girl to bring some eatable; it will add 
to the fun; and when they come put their re- 
spective packages in the baskets. Then let all 
draw to see who will be partners for luncheon 
and the two drawing the same number eat 
together out of the basket whose number they 
have drawn. You can arrange the luncheon so 
much more daintily this way than all together, 
and have little surprises in the baskets; and the 
baskets will cost only a few cents apiece to buy. 
The plan of the straw ride after luncheon will 
be excellent. For the morning’s diversion have 
outdoor games. You can have contests in see- 
ing who can carry a potato on a spoon the 
longest distance without dropping it; who can 
carry stuffed strawberries on the blade of a 
knife; who in a given time can pick up the most 
peanuts—you should scatter a quantity of these 
for the contest; who can find two leaves nearest 
alike; ete. These contests will be great fun. 
Of course you could have a “ hunt,” but I do not 
think this would be as much fun. When you 
have reached the woods in the straw-wagon get 
out and sit down and have a story-telling con- 
test. Give a theme and make each gir] tell a 
story on the subject you select; after all have 
been told take votes and give a prize to the one 
voted to have told the best story. Yes, have 
the orchard made cozy and attractive with seats, 
hammocks, swings, rugs under the trees, and all 
the furnishings possible. The girls will like it. 
But for the luncheon let them all sit on the 
ground, as they will enjoy this more than at 
tables, I think. If you could get some one to 
come and play on a fiddle and have the girls 
dance after luncheon, such dances as the Vir- 
ginia reel, lancers, etc., out-of-doors, it would 
add to the fun. 


Str Water.—The correct dress for a feminine 
guest at a noon wedding is a pretty, light high- 
neck afternoon gown with gloves and hat. The 
gloves are worn at the wedding and reception; 
they may be removed when eating, but are put 
on afterwards. A gentleman’s costume for the 
same function is a black frock coat, black or 
fancy waistcoat, gray trousers, and white tie; 
he may carry his gloves and high hat, 
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Wedding 
Silver 





aa is more 
appropriate or more ap- 
preciated. Next to the 
ring itself, it dominates 
all other gifts. It be- 
comes the heirloom of 
a family. 

Three points, there- 
fore, should be observed 
in buying silver. ‘The 
weight must be substan - 
tial, the workmanship perfect, the design exclusive. 

These three requisites of good silverware are found in the 
highest degree only in the productions bearing these stamps : 

















On Sterling Silver: 


TRADE MARK 
On Silver Plate; 


| 
REED & BARTON 48 (R)} Rs 


STERLING 











REED & BARTON Silverware is made from exclusive copy righted | 
designs, is substantial in weight, and of unexcelled finish. E. ighty years 


of experience and reputation are back of ev ery REED & BARTON 
production. 


The wedding gifts your grandparents re- Sold by all reputable Jewelers, but not to 
ceived and your family heirlooms bear testimony be had at Department Stores. A handsome 
to the lasting quality of REED & BARTON catalog mailed free upon request. Ask for 
silverware, The standard for generations. Catalog A-g. 


REED & BARTON 


SILVERSMITHS Established 1824 Factories: TAUNTON, MASS. 








The Oldest Makers of Silverware of Repute in America 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than two months from the time of their receipt. 


is too large to permit an earlier reply 


BAZAR 





The Bazar’s correspondence 


Correspondents wishing a personal answer should send a stamped envelope. Questions 


should contain the name and address of the sender, though not for publication. 


VIRGINIA.—Sinee your house is Colonial in 
style, the mantels should earry out the Colonial 
lines and the woodwork should be painted white 
in the hall and the two adjoining living-rooms. 
In the dining-room with the stippled walls pan- 
elled off by means of narrow wooden strips, as 


you suggest, the woodwork may be stained and 
the fireplace may be either Colonial or Mission 
in outline. A self-toned old-blue paper will be 
attractive in the first of the two living-rooms. 
Although you are to use both rooms as living- 
rooms, one will naturally be a little more formal 


than the other, and this should be the one next 


the hall. Here the colors may be a little lighter 
than in the next room, which will serve as a 


library. Have either a plain dark blue rug, or 
an Oriental combining browns, blues, and greens 
with the blue paper in this room, and curtains of 


liberty cretonne with blue, green, and dull old- 
yellow figures on a cream ground. Cover some 
pieces of furniture with blue and some with 
green. Use wicker with the mahogany for the 
sake of variety, and have cushions of cretonne 


either like the curtains or of the piain color. 

In the library a dark green ingrain paper will 
make a fascinating background for the books. 
Let the furnishings combine dark rich tones of 
the colors used in the first room—a liberty cre- 
tonne combining a dull peacock blue, brown, 
green, and burnt sienna will make beautiful cur- 
tains, couch cover, ete., and the same 
should be repeated in the rug if possible. 

A unique paper for the hall will be one of 
the quaint English designs—one with rows upon 
rows of stiff little blue orange-trees on a green 
ground, the dull rich tone of the oranges suggest- 
ing a color note for the dining-room. Here the 
panel arrangement which you describe will be 
interesting. Stain the woodwork either forest 
green or a dark rich walnut, and stipple the 
walls either burnt sienna or old-gold. Either 
would be harmonious. The furniture should be 
simple, almost severe, in style, and of the same 
tone the woodwork. Curtains of dark or 
apple-green raw silk will add an interesting bit 
of contrast, which should be repeated in the rug. 

I think that you will like a plain éeru bob- 
binet curtain for your front door, shirred both 
at the top and at the bottom. 

If you decorate one of your bedrooms in old- 
blue and white it will give you an opportunity 
to use the “ orange peel” and “ hook and chain ” 
blue and white spreads which you have as an in- 
heritance. They would be attractive ased as 
porti@res with old-biue walls, blue and white 
rag rugs, and white swiss curtains. It would be 
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interesting to carry out a green and white 
scheme in the other room, with green and 
white cretonne furnishings. LEither white or 


mahogany furniture will be appropriate in both 
rooms. 


Mrs. Hitt.—Have a rich golden-brown burlap 
in your dining-room up as far as the plate-rail 
and a plain golden-tan paper above. Then it 
will be harmonious to use the golden-tan paper 
in the living-room opening from it, or, if you 
prefer, a golden-tan tint instead of the paper. 
These colors will be particularly appropriate for 
rooms having only a north light. Since your 
floors are polished, even if not of hard wood, 
rugs will of course be the better covering, and 
I would advise two large ones, one for each 
room. One in which tones of brown and Indian 
red predominate will add a touch of warmth 
to the dining-room. You may have either mad- 


ras curtains combining these tones, allowing 
them to hang straight, or the curtains may 
be of a plain color, yellow or duJl Indian red 


in madras, net, linen, or raw silk with or with- 
out glass-curtains of cream net. The portiéres 
may combine these same three colors or a plain 


brown linen burlap, homespun, or flax - cloth 
would be effective. 

The living-room rug may be slightly dif- 
ferent, combining gree with the yellows and 


browns. The curtains should be either plain 
green or a green and yellow mixture in madras 
or silk. Have a plain green portiére between this 
room and the hall. 

For a plate-rail use besides plates, pitchers, 
bowls, candlesticks, ete. All must be harmonious 
in style and coloring and of value from a decora- 
tive and color standpoint in relation to the room. 

Either old-rose or old-blue, even green, will 
be appropriate for your bedroom, with the maple 
furniture and southern exposure. It is better 
to have no covering on your piano. 

Any carpenter can make your boxes, both large 
and small, with a hinged top and with or with- 
out partitions, whieh may be concealed under 
the bed or upholstered with gay cretonne or 
chintz in harmony with the room, and hence be 
utilized as corner seats or couches. These can 
be bought covered with innumerable different 
designs and I am sure that you will find them 
very convenient for disposing of both clothes 
and shoes. In the kitchen one can suggest 
nothing better than innumerable hooks for hang- 
ing dishes, shelves for boxes, and broader shelves 
which will let down against the wall to serve 
the purpose of tables. 
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An Important Announcement 
Concerning 


OLD ENGLISH 


BLACKJACKS 


HE Gorham Company desires to direct atten- 
tion to its extremely novel and original col- 
lection of Loving Cups and Tankards, offered 

under the name of “Old English Blackjacks. 4 


HESE have been designed especially to meet 
the very wide-spread demand for articles of 
this nature which shall be as dignified and as dec- 
oratively effective, but yet not so costly as though 
fashioned of solid silver They are made closely 
to simulate the Old Eng lish “Blackjacks” and 
“Leathern Bottels,” Taiaing characteristic drinking 
utensils of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
which are to-day so eagerly sought after by col- 
lectors of artistic rarities. 
HESE strikingly original examples of an ar- 
tistic revival are to be found in all sizes from 
the drinking mug to the imposing Loving Cup, the 
tall Tankard or the well- -proportioned Flagon. The 
bodies are of heavy hand-worked leather, the lin- 
ings of red copper, the mountings, including the 
shields for monograms, inscriptions or armorial 
bearings, of sterling silver. 
LACKJACKS are exclusively made by The 
Gorham Company at very moderate prices, 
from five dollars upward, and are to be obtained 
from the important jewelers throughout the coun- 
try, as well as from the makers. 


THE GORHAM COMPANY 


SILVERSMITHS & GOLDSMITHS 
FIFTH AVENUE AND THIRTY-SIXTH STREET, NEW YORK 


(The New Gorham Building) 
3 33 














HOUSEHOLD 


VENNSYLVANIA.—Violet is a cold color, so that 
1 fear you would not find it satisfactory used in 
very large quantities in a northeast room. There 
is no reason, however, why it should not be used 
in small quantities as an individual note of con- 
trasting color, giving character to the entire 
room. Use a satin-stripe paper in a clear 
creamy yellow. This will give the needed sun- 
shine and furnish a charming background for 
the vio'et to be used in the furnishing. Cover 
the floor with a green grass matting and have 
either mahogany or white enamel furniture, with 
here and there a chair in green or white wicker. 
It would be even more artistic and unusual to 
have the large pieces of furniture of curly maple 
stained a soft silvery green, the lines simple and 
severe. For window curtains, bed hangings, and 
cushion covers use a material with a design in 
violet, green, and a touch of yellow on a white 
ground. lit may be cretonne, figured muslin, or 
net, and the flowers may be violets, wistaria, or 
the shadowy purple clematis, but nothing beld 
or startling. 

Either a tapestry or a stiff conventionalized 
flower paper will be appropriate for the dining- 
room, while either a plain paper or one with an 
indistinct self-toned figure will be more appro- 
priate for the sitting-room, where it must serve 
as a background for books and pictures. [ would 
not use the canopy style. Either run the paper 
to the ceiling, if the rooms are low or of 
medium height, or have a frieze or upper third if 
they are too high. With a figured paper the 
frieze should be plain, of the same color as the 
lightest tone in the paper below. With a plain 
paper the frieze may be one of the interesting 
landscape designs now so popular. 





8S. E. D.—With inside shutters you will find 
it impossible to have more than one set of cur- 
tains at a window, and those must, of course, 
hang next the room. With your light green 
paper the dotted net would be very attractive. 
If you use that, ruffle them with the same and 
drape them at the middle sash, allowing them to 
hang to just below the sill. Madras would also 
be a very pretty and practical material to use— 
an imported .madras, preferably—with a cream 
ground and simple figure harmonizing with the 
wall-paper. If madras is used the curtains 
should hang straight. either to just below the 
sill or to the floor. The proportions of the win- 
dows should decide this question for you. If 
they are inclined to be too high and narrow, 
allow the curtains to stop just below the sill. 
If they are too broad for the width, let them just 
escape the floor. 

Even with a matting on the floor I like one 
large rug for the centre of a living-room, rather 
than many small ones. The small ones have the 
disadvantage of kicking up more easily, and 
one large rug seems to give a certain unity to 
a room which is wanting with the smaller ones. 
The price which you can afford to pay will 
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necessarily control your decision as to the kind 
ot a rug to buy. The ingrain art squares are 
much the cheapest, of course, and very satis- 
factory, too, but the heavier and more expen- 
sive Brussels, Wiltons, Axminsters, Smyrnas, 
and Orientals will outwear them many times 
over. How would you like a plain dark green 
rug made from plain Axminster carpet? 

In your east bedroom, opening out of the green 
parlors, haye a dainty flower paper in- yellow 
and green or old-rose and green. With yellow 
bave either a mahogany or white-enamelled 
dressing-table, but with the old-rose you may 
add curly maple to the list of possibilities. Cover 
the floor with simple matting and have some 
green and white, or, if the paper is yellow, green 
and yellow, rag rugs. These are exactly like the 
old-fashioned carpets except that the colors are 
more carefully selected and distributed and the 
weaving more evenly done. 

Oriental madras curtains, in dull rich reds 
and blues on an écru ground, will be attractive 
in your red dining-room. Cover the floor with 
dark red filling and in time have an Oriental rug 
or rugs in the same rich blues and reds. 


N. E. H.—I would much prefer the green 
paper with the mahogany furniture in the parlor. 
A delicate gray-green would please you with 
darker tones of green, golden brown, and pos- 
sibly a touch of dull old-rose in the rugs. If it 
is not possible to get satisfactory rugs in these 
colors, a plain or self-toned dark moss green 
would be rich and harmonious. White wood- 
work will be preferable even with an oak floor. 
It is not necessary to have other drapery at the 
windows if you have lace curtains, but inner cur- 
tains, either several tones darker than the wall- 
paper or combining the green with the old-rose 
and brown, might add a good bit of color. 

If you have a Flemish-oak mantel in your sit- 
ting-room the woodwork should match it. In a 
southern room the effect should not be too dark. 
If it is, use golden tans or browns on your walls. 
Possibly you can find a tapestry paper with a 
golden-tan background and a figure combining 
the blue and green of the rug so that the result 
will be harmonious. A thoroughly Dutch effect 
could be obtained by using a blue and white 
paper. The dull finish to which you refer may 
be obtained either by waxing or simply stain- 
ing and oiling. A waxed floor will be much bet- 
ter in the dining-room, and an oiled floor in the 
kitchen. ~The wax finish is not practical for a 
kitchen floor and is also expensive. 

Wooden beds are dressed much the same as 
the iron and brass beds. The spreads may be 
of eretonne, white or figured muslin over either 
white or a color, with or without a tlounce. 
White linen embroidered spreads are also used. 
With the cretonne and muslin spreads the long 
round bolsters are used, covered with the same 
material. With linen spreads it is attractive to 
use embroidered pillow-slips instead of a bolster. 
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“An 
Impromptu” 


In the clear, sweet and powerful tone of the Packard, 
there is a singularly human quality that blends voice and 
instrument together with. rare sympathy and charm. 


Like the composition of a genius, each separate note of 
this piano is.a highly polished gem of sound, linked one to 
the other by bonds of purest melody. 


Catalogue and full information on request. 


Wherever you live we can supply 
you with a Packard. Write us. 


THE PACKARD COMPANY, Dept. 1, Fort Wayne, Ind, 
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Outo.—tTry to find a tapestry paper for your 
hall, one in which olive greens predominate re- 
lieved by a little dark dull red. This will har- 
monize with the green and red rug. It will be 
necessary, however, to consider the coloring in 
the rug very carefully in selecting the paper. If 
you like red very much, a paper in which dark 
rich tones of red predominate would be attract- 
ive. Even a plain or self-toned red would be 
rich and harmonious. Any of these papers 
will harmonize with a self-toned or plain dark 
green paper in the dining-room. Either a Suéde 
or an olive green will be satisfactory with a 
shaded southern light. You are very wise to 
decide upon dark oak woodwork and furniture 
for this room, for the combination with the 
green will be charming. Have dark madras cur- 
tains of green and old-gold and a green and old- 
gold rug. 

In the sitting-room opening out of this room 
and with a northern exposure have either a 
golden-tan or golden-brown paper or, if you like, 
a mixture of the two. The inner curtains must 
be of green to relieve the brown, and the rugs 
should be largely green. You may use your 
all-brown rug here. With a red and green hall 
on one side of your parlor,and a yellow, brown, 
and green sitting-room on the other side, the 
only harmonious color which will unite the two 
iss green, but it can be quite different in effect 
from the dining-room. I would myself prefer 
white enamel paint with mahogany furniture 
there instead of the birch which you suggest, 
and the paper may be a light soft Suéde shade 
of green with a self-toned stripe or figure. If 
you do not care to have two green rooms and 
use the red paper in the hall, you may find a 
green and old-gold tapestry paper for the dining- 
room which you will prefer to the plain green. 

With the mahogany furniture and light green 
paper in the parlor either simple white net cur- 
tains may be used or a light madras with a 
cream ground and green figure. A dark moss- 
green rug will be an attractive addition to the 
color scheme and touches of old-rose here and 
there in the furnishings will relieve the monotony 
of the green. 

I hope that you can have pillars instead of a 
grill between the hall and parlor. Grills are not 
used now unless they are absolutely necessary to 
fill up awkward spaces. The portiéres at all the 
doors may be plain dark green, and all the 
shades either écru or cream. 


Mrs. R. C. A.—Since your library and den 
both have a southern exposure, it will be pos- 
sible to have a blue paper, rather dark in tone. 
Either a plain or a self-toned paper will be 
preferable. This will make a harmonious back- 
ground for the antique mahogany furniture, 
especially since so much of it is covered with 
blue and green tapestry or with plain green. 
[ suggested the blue for the paper rather than 
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the green, on account of the blue and red India 
rug, although otherwise the green would be 
equally harmonious. I would paper both living- 
room and den the same by all means. Since the 
rooms are too high and narrow, do not run the 
paper to the ceiling. Either have a two - foot 
frieze of a lighter tone than the plain paper, or, 
if the paper is self-toned, of the lightest tone 
in the paper, or allow the ceiling color to run 
down to a picture-moulding placed about twenty- 
two inches from the ceiling. If possible have 
blue and green madras or liberty cretonne cur- 
tains, with glass-curtains of écru bobbinet and 
portiéres of blue and green tapestry. I am 
afraid that the red velvet couch is a note out of 
key. Possibly you can put that in the den. If 
the India rug would go there too you could then 
have a blue and green or plain green rug in the 
library. Since the Mission oak table must go 
in the den, it will be well to confine yourself to 
that style of furniture for that room, to the 
mahogany for the library and dining-room. You 
are very fortunate to possess so many pieces of 
antique mahogany. It must be very beautiful. 
The dining-room seems to have only one win- 
dow, and that toward the northwest, so that 
the paper must be light in effect. If your oak 
woodwork is yellow and must remain so, it will 
be impossible to have a yellow or golden-brown 
paper. The effect would be too monotonous. If, 
however, the wood is dark or may be made so, 
a rich golden-brown or a brown and yellow paper 
will be beautiful. Combine blue and green with 
it in the rug and curtains in order to draw the 
dining-room and library together. Have either 
a plain or self-toned yellow paper in the hall, 
possibly like that in the dining-room. If the 
light oak forbids the use of yellows, olive green 
will be the next choice, with or without a yellow 
figure, possibly with the yellow figure in the 
dining-room and without it in the hall. 


Miss A. L. J.—Since your parlor is deeply 
shaded I advise a yellow or brown ochre paper, 
preferably self-toned. Both of these colors are 
rich and soft, but not brilliant. The hall, also 
inclined to be dark, may have a yellow and olive- 
green paper, a formal conventionalized stripe. 
It would give unity to your color scheme and 
make your rooms appear larger to paper the 
living-room like the parlor. Another suggestion 
would be to paper one of the rooms in yellow 
and one in brown of the same color scale, using 
brown furnishings with the yellow and yellow 
with the brown, with olive green as a contrast- 
ing color for both rooms. Another possibility 
is to paper the living-room in olive green with 
brown and yellow for the contrasting colors in 
furnishing. Since the rooms are low the papers 
should run to the ceiling, and some design in 
which a stripe is more or less discernible as an 
underlying motive will help to increase the 
apparent height. 
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This beautiful catalogue—The Stevens Style Book—is now ready. 
Mailed Free Upon Request. 


You can save from 15% lo 35% 
by buying your garments through 
this catalogue. 




































It is the best work of its kind published, 
containing hundreds of illustrations of wom- 
en’s garments, showing more exclusive ideas 


than are found in any other catalogue. 


Mailed annually to upwards of 
2,000,000 women, who depend upon 
it as the leading authority upon styles 
as well as values. 


The Coat (Style No. 360) repre- 
sents one of our new Tourist Coats 
When this style coat is properly 
made it is one of the most useful and 
practical coats ever brought out ; a 
garment suitable for so many occa- 
sions, which can be used in most 
climates almost every month of the 
year. This one is made from very 
fine all-wool Scotch mixture, 50 
inches long, and comes in beautiful 
shades of medium and dark gray. 


PU ccus.skcsadopivebsiesas evtineet $12.50 
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Suit Style No. 579—One of our 
leading models ; made from fine all- 
wool gray mixture in very mannish 
effects. The coat is cut 48 inches 
long; the skirt made with 13 
gores with flaring kilts. This 
suit is one of our special lead- 
ers and will be sold during the 
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months of September and 
October at the low price of 
$22.50. 

We are establishing agencies for 


the sale of our garments in every Suit Siete No. 519, $22.50. 
town in the United States. Write us. 


Chas. A. Stevens & Bros., Chicago, IIl. 





Coat Style No. 360, $12.50 


‘ f 
We are sole agents for the celebrated “Leona” muslin underwear,“ three garments in one,” . 
Ay illustrated and fully described in our Catalogue. 
— - oe. 
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Mrs. A. L. W.—The dandelion cordial may be 
made of the roots or flowers. Cover two quarts 
of the flowers or the chopped dandelion roots 
with two quarts of boiling water, and let it stand 
until blood-warm. Now add four pounds of 
granulated sugar, the grated rind and juice of 
two lemons, the juice of a small orange, and two 
tablespoonfuls of yeast mixture made by dis- 
solving a cake of compressed yeast in a little 
warm water. Mix all well together, then 
strain and set in a cold place for two days. Now 
strain again, and pour into a keg. Do not cork 
tightly, and let it “ work” until clear. Strain 
off, bottle, and seal. 


Miss B. R.—To make hot chocolate sauce put 
into a granite saucepan a cup of water, a half- 
cup of granulated sugar, a gill of milk in which 
five tablespoonfuls of grated chocolate have been 
rubbed. smooth, a tablespoonful of arrowroot dis- 
solved in a gill of water, and a pinch of cinna- 
mon. Boil all, without stirring, for five minutes, 
then strain, stir in vanilla extract to suit the 
taste, and serve. 

For caramel sauce moisten a generous cup of 
granulated sugar with a scant gill of water, and 
put into a saucepan. Boil steadily until it is 
very dark in color, then add a teacupful of boil- 
ing water. Serve cold. Just before serving stir 
in a teaspoonful of vanilla. 

The tutti-frutti you speak of is excellent to 
eat with cake, as a compote. It is so rich that 
one serves only a little. It is also delicious put 
on a saucer of ice-cream, or in some frappé 
beverage. To make this preparation use the 
fruits as they come. For this purpose one may 
choose berries of all kinds, except, perhaps, the 
black raspberries, the huckleberries, and goose- 
berries. Simply cap or stem the small fruits. 
The large fruits, such as oranges, peaches, and 
bananas, must be cut, or separated into lobes, or 
torn into shreds with a fork. Pack each layer 
of fruit in a large-mouthed jar, and sprinkle 
with granulated sugar, then pour in white pre- 
serving brandy, enough to cover the fruit, and 
put the cover on the jar, setting it in a cool, 
dark plac. As the fruit is added, a layer at a 
time, put in-more sugar and more brandy. When 
the jar is full at the end of the fruit season, 
fill it to the top with the brandy, and seal. Set 
away to ripen for some weeks before using. 


Mrs. S. W. S.—For a crown roast of lamb, two 
sets of ribs are required to make a dish that is 
satisfactory in appearance. Any butcher can 
prepare the chops for you. Tell him to cut the 
full loin,» and to split the bones between the 
chops, then to trim these down to the “heart” 
or tender centre, just as for French chops. He 
must then chip off the ends so that all the ribs 
are of equal length. Roll the two lines of chops 
backward into a circle, and tie in place. Roast 
as vou would a leg or shoulder of lamb, allowing 
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only ten minutes to the pound. To keep the end 
of the ribs from scorching, stick on each of them 
a raw potato. Baste frequently while roasting. 
When done arrange on a platter or chop-dish, 
fill the hollow left in the middle with whipped 
potatoes or with green pease, remove the string 
from the meat and the protecting potato from 
the end of each rib. Cover these ends with frills 
of paper, such as are used on French chops. 


M. C.—Rich vanilla ice-cream is made as fol- 
lows. Into a quart of milk stir a pinch of soda, 
and turn the liquid into a double boiler. Bring 
to the sealding-point, then pour slowly, beating 
steadily, upon six eggs that have been beaten 
light with two cups of granulated sugar. Re- 
turn to the fire and cook, stirring constantly, 
until you have a smooth custard that coats the 
spoon. Watch carefully that you do not pass 
this point lest the mixture curdle. Take from 
the fire and flavor with vanilla. Set aside until 
cold, then add a quart of rich cream, beat hard, 
and pour into a freezer and freeze. 

Southern batter bread is made of the Southern 
corn-meal—not of the coarser variety bought in 
the Northern shops. Into a pint of milk stir a 
half-cupful of cold boiled rice. Put into a bow! 
two cups of corn-meal and mix thoroughly with 
it a teaspoonful of salt. Make a hole in the 
centre of the meal and pour in the milk and 
rice, a tablespoonful of melted butter, and two 
eggs beaten very light. Stir all well together 
and pour into shallow greased pans. Bake at 
once and eat hot. 

For raised sally-lunn, dissolve a quarter of a 
yeast cake in a gill of warm (not hot) water. 
Sift a pint of flour into a bowl with two salt- 
spoonfuls of salt and a teaspoonful of powdered 
sugar. To this mixture add-a gill of warm milk 
into which have been stirred two well-whipped 
eggs and three tablespoonfuls of melted butter. 
Beat to a smooth mixture, then stir in a quarter- 
teaspoonful of baking-soda dissolved in two 
tablespoonfuls of hot water, and, when this is 
theroughly incorporated, beat in the dissolved 
yeast cake. Set to rise in a greased Turk’s-head 
mould with a funnel in the middle. Cover and 
set in a warm place. It should be light and 
ready to bake in six hours. Bake in a steady 
oven for about half or three-quarters of an hour, 
or until a straw comes out clean when thrust 
into the thickest part of the loaf. Cover the tin 
with brown paper for the first fifteen minutes it 
is in the oven. When done, turn out carefully 
upon a napkin on a hot dish, and serve. 

For honeycomb pudding cream a half-cup of 
butter with a half-cup of powdered sugar, add a 
half-cup of milk, four beaten eggs, a teaspoonful 
of baking-soda dissolved in a little hot water. 
and one cup of molasses. Now stir in a half- 
cup of flour. Mix all well and turn into a but- 
tered pudding-dish. Bake for half an hour. 
Eat hot with a liquid sauce. 
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Designs copyright, 1899-1900-1-2-3-4 by The U. S. Playing Card Co. Look for “* Congress ” on every box. 


We Want to Send (Free) 
to every man and woman who plays cards, samples (single cards) 
of our 


Congress Playing Cards 


(Gold edges.) The sample will show, better thun can be explained, why 
Congress Cards are selected for all social and card party play. 


The backs are miniature pictures—little gems in colors and gold—so 
beautiful they are often framed. The faces are clear cut and cleanly printed ; 
the corner indexes large and readable. 


The cards are perfect in manufacture, absolutely uniform in thickness, edges 
smooth and even, and finished with pure burnished gold leaf. 


But to enjoy them most you must play with them. There is a fascination 
in the smooth, slippery spring of them—a crisp snappiness in shuffling, that 
gets into the players’ fingers and starts off the game with zest. 

Over 100 designs to choose from—all in gold and rich colors—including 

Pictorial Series— Reproductions of best pictures of American and European artists. 

Initial Series—The newest and most exclusive. All letters of the alphabet. 

Club Series—F or Whist, Poker, Euchre, etc. Rich colors, set pattern backs, white margins. 


Send 50 cents per pack for backs desired. IWlustrations and Sample Card free. 


DuPLicaTte Wuist—best of card games,in which skill—notluck—wins. Played with Paine’s Duplicate Whist Trays 
—12-Tray set $5.00, extra fine set $10.00. 3 months’ course of Whist Lessons free with each set. 


Card Games and How to Play Them, 160 pages; Entertaining with Cards, 64 pages; W hist and Duplicate Whist, 104 pages, 
each, paper. rg cents, cloth, 25 cents. Vest Pocket Editions—Cinch or High Five, Hearts, Skat, Pinocble, 
Poker, Bridge, Euchre, Fan Tan, Five Hundred, each, paper, § cents; cloth, 10 cents, 








Address Dept. 5. The U. S. Playing Card Co., Cincinnati, U. S. A. 
Makers a so of ‘Bicycle Playing Cards’. Popular price—conventional designs, for everyday use. Fine dealing 
& and wearing qualities.—Sold by dealers, or send 25 cents a pack for designs wanted. Lilustrations sent free. a 





We send above goods, prepaid, on receipt of price named in this advertisement if your dealer does nut supply them. 
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Mrs. C. ¥. C.—To make the paste for timbale- 
shells, beat the yolks of five eggs light with two 
saltspoonfuls of salt and one and a half cups of 
water. Work into a pound of flour three-quar- 
ters of a pound of butter, then add the liquid 
mixture. To make a batter, use less butter, and 
just enough flour to make the mixture of the 
desired consistency. The fat for frying batter 
must be boiling hot. Test a tiny bit of the mix- 
ture first, before trusting a larger quantity to 
the fat. 


DB. 


A.—There are several ways of making 


old-fashioned clam chowder. [ give the one | 
think is most popular. 
Prepare all your ingredients beforehand, so 


that when you begin to put them together you 
will not have to wait to measure or weigh or 
chop. Chop two quarts of clams coarsely; mince 
fine a half-pound of fat salt pork; mince half 
an onion; turn into a bowl the contents of a 
can of tomatoes; peel and slice thin twelve white 
potatoes; break up eight crackers (the old- 
fashioned pilot biscuit are best) and soak in a 
little milk until soft; tie into a little cheese- 
cloth spice-bag twelve whole cloves, as many 
whole allspice, and as much Cayenne pepper as 
would half cover a dime. Put a large pot over 
the fire and fry the pork in this until crisp. 
Take out the dried bits of meat and fry the 
onion in the fat left in the pot. When the onion 
is slightly colored, turn into the pot the toma- 
toes, the spice-bag, the potatoes, and two quarts 


of cold water. Cook slowly for three and a half 


hours, then put in the clams and soaked 
crackers. Cook for a half-hour longer, add salt 
to taste, and serve, removing the spice-bag. 


While these directions seem many, they are sim- 
ple, and the result will be a delicious chowder. 





Mrs. B. R. L.—Hundreds of housewives still la- 
bor under the delusion that mayonnaise dressing 
must be made drop by drop, and, in consequence, 
those who do their own work seldom attempt to 
have this delicious addition to their tables, be- 
cause they cannot afford the time necessary 
to make it. On the contrary, it can be made in 
less than a minute, and is simply invaluable in 
the case of an unexpected guest to either 
luncheon or dinner. Break the yolk of an egg 
into a small, deep bowl, add four tablespoonfuls 
of salad oil, one of tarragon vinegar, and half a 
teaspoonful of salt, and whip with an egg-beater. 
A thick, heavy mayonnaise dressing is the in- 
stant result, provided the egg is strictly fresh- 
laid. If you can get it just off the nest, it is the 
best. At any rate, note in breaking it that the 
yolk stands stiff and firm if you would have 
your mayonnaise do the same. No order of 
mixing is necessary; dump all the ingredients 
together fearlessly. Mustard, white pepper, 
paprika, Cayenne, celery salt, etc., may be added 
if desired, but they have, of course, no effect on 
the consistency of the dressing. The proportions 
named make enough dressing for half a dozen 
plates of salad. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


ISABEL.—The agent is not entitled to any com- 
mission except on the original lease of a house. 
If the second lease is signed through the work 
of the agent he has a claim, and possibly when 
the original lease includes an option for another 
year the agent might consider himself entitled 
to some commission, but he should not when the 
option is givenelater and not really through his 
agency. 

[I regret very much that I can give you no 
further explanation of the meaning of the pic- 
ture you mention than you can read for your- 
self. I suppose the figures are intended to be 
symbolical. 


Mrs. B.—We consider the practical books, The 
Eaepert Maidservant, by Christine Terhune Her- 
rick, and Harper’s Cook-Book Encyclopedia, the 
best guides that any young housekeeper can have 
in planning and managing her household. Mrs. 
Herrick gives many useful hints as to the man- 


agement of servants and the division of work 
among them. The Cook-Book is so well indexed 


and arranged, and contains also so much gen- 
eral information, that it is a great comfort and 
a most reliable guide. All measurements and 
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weights are carefully explained and compared. 
and the time for cooking all different foods is 
tabulated in the front of the book. 


PERPLEXED.—By all means do the thing that 
kindness and common sense dictate. Do not let 
little conventionalities stand in the way of a 
reconciliation. No one would criticise you for 
making the first advance in such a case, and in 
all probability yoyr having written the letter 
has never come to the attention of the person 
to whom it was written. I advise you to write 
at once or go to see her and explain all the cir- 
cumstances. We are always glad to help you 
solve your perplexities when you care to appeal 


to us. 

ARABELLA R.—We can have cut for you any 
pattern you wish. If you fancy any of the 
gowns illustrated in the fashion articles in the 


BAZAR, the pattern can be cut for you to order. 
Prices and other information you will find on 
the page with the blank form for ordering pat- 
terns. These patterns are carefully made to 
measure, and will enable a home dressmaker to 
give a good fit and style to a garment. 


































“‘Just a gleam 
of lvory in 
ber smile*’ 


MISS ADELE 
RITCHIE 
Now playing ‘‘ Lady 
Holyrood ’’ in 
** Plorodora’’ 
says: 






“ Zode ar 2 will impart a 
radiance of dazeling white 
to the teeth that no other 
dentifrice can giwe 


ZODENTA 


FOR THE TEETH 


is a heavy cleansing 
cream. A natural solvent 
for the juices and solids 
that injure the teeth and 
mar their beauty. It pre- 
vents all ferment, is an 
antidote for bacteria and 
will keep fresh and sweet 
in all climates. 


















REFRESHING 
AND GRATEFUL TO 
THE TASTE 













Remember the name, Zodenta 
—it commences with the last 
letter of the alphabet and 
ends with the first. 








The genuine in green enam- 
eled tubes, price 25c. 

Send us the name of your 
druggist and we will mail an 
individual Tooth-Brush holder 
and '4-oz. sample free 


F.F. Ingram 


& Co. 


49 Tenth St. 
Detroit, 
Mich. 
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Make us PROVE what Milk Weed Cream will do 
Sust send us your name and address and we will mail free a sample 
of this delicious, beneficial Skin Food, and also a booklet containing 
autograph letters and photo-e ngravings of fifteen of America’s Stage 
Queens. Mention the name of your druggist and we will also send 


an individual Tooth-Brush Holder Free. 


Milkweed Cream 


ensures brilliant complexions. It nourishes the skin and tissues, 
makes plump, rounded cheeks and firm, healthy flesh. 

Rubbing is unnecessary ; you simply apply Milkweed Cream with 
the finger-tips and it does its own work. Rubbing and kneading the skin 
makes it loose and flabby, causing wrinkles and large, unsightly pores. 

Milkweed Cream is most economical; it is only necessary to use 
sufficient to cover the tip of your finger. 

Milkweed Cream is not greasy, it is rapidly absorbed by the skin, 
and its medicinal action is such that it prevents shiny and oily 
skins, removes tan, freckles, blackheads, and all blemishes, 
defects and disfigurements of the skin and complexion. 


Improves bad complexions 
Preserves good complexions 


Sold by all druggists at 50 cents a jar or sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


F. F. INGRAM @ CoO. 
49 Tenth Street, DETROIT, MICH. 
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THE WHITE PEACOCK’S LOVE-STORY 


BY ALICE LOUNSBURY 


HERE was no need to listen close: the 
+ story was never told. Indeed, it would not 

to-day be known were it not that a pair 
of eyes, curious as those of Peeping Tom, had 
played the part of intrusion. 

About a spot of deepest seclusion stood spruce- 
trees, tall and gossip-tried; overhead the sun 
shone fitfully; there was no upsetting breeze. 

Then into this garden of greenness strode Lord 
Vanity, as we may call our hero, since he re- 
vealed no better name. His mien was assured, 
magnificent. It was that of confident conquest. 
But none was there to meet him; moreover, 
none to admire, save for the hidden pair of 
eyes. Decidedly the circumstance was not 
pleasing. Raising high his crested head, he gave 
a ery, far-reaching. In it there was not the 








SHE STRAIGHTWAY DREW NEAR. 


that a drenching thunder-storm had overtaken 
his return journey, dissipated his high courage, 
and bedraggled in mud his drooping tail. 
(Ashamed, and with the desire to hide, he at 
last sought the garden of greenness. Little did 
he dream that his gentle sweetheart, herself seek- 
ing shelter, had there observed his most lu- 
dicrous plight. Nor had she forgotten how he 
looked even on this day of the shining sun. 
Lord Vanity, who never before had seen her 
so careless of his charms, was piqued to Mis 
very best wooing. Many times he circled about 
her, until finally he threw forward his tail and 
vigorously bestirred its wandlike feathers, cre- 
ating thus what to mundane ears would no doubt 
be called a swishing, curious noise. To her who 
understood this apex of love-making it was as 








INTO THIS GARDEN STRODE LORD VANITY. 


note of war, nor yet that of peace; above all, it 
was neither soft nor winsome. Simply it was 
Lord Vanity’s way of calling her whom he loved. 

Through a break in the trees she then came, 
light of foot, but leisurely, a pretty creature, 
on this day strangely perverse. Even she ap- 
peared oblivious of the misty, milk-white spread 
of Lord Vanity’s greatest beauty, his wonderful 
tail; although well she knew that it had been 
raised only for her to see. Without a sign of 
fear she straightway drew near and looked him 
in the eye. 

In her quiet indifference there could be noted 
a something of sadness. She had lived to doubt 
Lord Vanity. But yesterday it had become an MANY TIMES HE CIRCLED ABOUT HER. 
open secret that he had been away from home 
and making love to a Mrs. Peacock, an unknown’ sweetest music. It was during this time the 
creature of brown feathers, and quite outside camera snapped and these interesting and un- 
his own exclusive caste. So long had he lingered usual photographs were secured. 
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IT’S 


FREE 


Write us now 
while you 
think of it. 


Anyone 
May 

Have 
This Book 

















The most complete and 
practical book on “‘beauti- 
Sying the home’ ever 
written. Worth $25.00 
or more to home lovers. 


Elegant new edi- 
tion. Far excels 
the 950,000 cop- 
tes of previous 
editions. 


Write at once for above book ‘“The Proper Treatment for Floors, 
Woodwork and Furniture,” and learn how easily and inexpensively 
you can beautify your home. Tells all about wood, wood-finishing, 
wood-cleaning and wood-polishing for the home. How to finish pine 
to look like beautiful hardwood—how to produce all the latest finishes 
and the cost. Sent FREE by the manufacturers of 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax 


“A Complete Finish and Polish for All Wood” 


Unequaled for Floors, Furniture and Woodwork 


It produces a lasting and artistic finish to which dust and dirt will not adhere. It preserves 
and beautifies. Will not crack, blister, peel off or show laps. Heel marks and scratches will not 
show. Because Johnson’s Wax contains more polishing wax, and of 
the best quality, to the pound than dny other, it produces the best, 
most lasting, sanitary finish and polish with the least effort. That 
is why it is the largest selling wax in the world. Fine for preserving 
and polishing oil-cloth and linoleum. Try it. 

Johnson’ Polishing Mitt, our latest device for polishing 
furniture and woodwork with our wax. Made of sheepskin with wool 
on, is open across the back and slips on hand. Sent FREE for label 
from one pound or larger can of Johnson’s Prepared Wax. Re- 
move label by placing can in steam or hot water. 

Johnson's Prepared Wax is sold by 
all dealers in paint—% Ib. can, 30 cents; 
1 and 2 lb. cans, 60 cents per pound; 4, 5 
and 8 Ib. cans, 50 cents per pound. 

Write today for book and mention edi- 
tion P-10. Don't forget the label, either. 


Read (ae S. C. JOHNSON & SON 
Our Racine, Wis. 


* The Wood-Finishing Authorities” 






This 
Mitt FREE 
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CHILD’s SERGE FROCK. No. 390. Requires 21, 
yards of material 45 inches wide, and 1% yards 
of silk or satin, for girl of 10 years. Price, 10 
cents. 


FLANNEL OR SILK WAIST. No, 388. Requires 
3Y, yards of silk or 2% yards of flannel 30 
inches wide. Price, 10 cents. 








NeW WALKING CosTUME. No, 391. 
Requires 2 yards of cloth for coat 
and 31% yards for skirt. Price, 20 
cents. 








FLANNEL OUTING WAIST. No. 392. Requires 3 yards of 
flannel 27 inches wide or 1% yards of cloth 50 inches 
wide. Price, 10 cents. 
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“Multiply by six every 
time you get a two- 
pound package’ of 


J PILLSBURY'S 
\ vITOS 











PLE AT OF THE WHEAT) 
j " v 


= Z | \ of the 


WHEAT FOOD Wheat 





i) Price, 1Se. Twelve is the number of pounds of pure, white 
4, Two Honest Pounds in Every Package. wheat food youcan cook out of one box—or enough 
)}| Rocky Mguntgin Territory and West, 20c z “ 
for a full week’s breakfasts for the average family. 
That is only one of many rational reasons why Pillsbury’s 
/ Vitos is the ideal Breakfast Food for you—for your family. 


‘+A Common Sense Food.” 


| The rich, white ‘color of Pillsbury’s.Vitos.is»proof of its purity, and the 
name “ Pillsbury ” guarantees the quality—-BEST quality. 














If, for any reason, your grocer does not keep Vitos, send us his name, and we will mail you a 


Pillsbury-Washburn Flouk Mills Co., Ltd. 
Cereal Department 710, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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CLOTH RECEPTION GOWN. Neo. 393. Requires 5 CLOTH OR VELVETEEN GOWN. No. 395. Ke 
yards of broadcloth and 1% yards of tucked quires 6¥, yards of broadcloth or 12 yards of vel- 
taffeta 18 inches wide. Price, 20 cents. Only vet or velveteen. Price, 20 cents. 
sizes 32, 34, and 36. 





CHILD’S SERGE DRESS. 
No. 394. Requires 
2% yards of serge 45 
inches wide for girl 

LITTLE GIRL’S HOUSE FROCK. of 10 years. Sizes, 4, 
of 27-inch materia! or 3 yards of 45-inch material for child 6, 8, and 10 years. 
of 10 wears. Sizes, 4, 6, 8, and 10 years. Price, 10 cents. Price, 10 cents. 
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No. 396. Requires 6 yards 
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A worthy 3" of aradiant 
namesake tial charm 


As rosy, pure and sparkling as the gem from which it takes 
its name, is RUBIFOAM. 

And, as the precious ruby enhances beauty, so this ideal 
dainty dentifrice gives an added charm by keeping the breath fra- 
grant and the teeth like pearls. 


For Free Sample Vial, address Price, 25 Cents at Druggists 


E. W. HOYT & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
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CLOTH HOUSE OR RECEPTION GOWN, with three- 
gore skirt. No. 397. Requires 44% yards of COMBINATION OF SKIRT NO. 329 AND WAIST 
broadcloth. Price, 10 cents for skirt or waist. 388. Price, 10 cents for waist or skirt. 





SHIRT-WAIST AND FIVE-GORE SKIRT. No. 399. FUR OR VELVET JACKET. No. 398. Seven-gore 
Waist requires 31% yards of flannel; skirt, 3% skirt, No 267. Jacket requires 5 yards of vel- 
yards of 45-inch material, Price, 10 cents for vet. Skirt requires 5 yards of cloth. Price, 10 
waist or skirt, cents for waist or skirt. 
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The Double Strength of 


‘BENSDORP S 


ROYAL DUTCH 


COCOA 


Should appeal to every Thrifty Housekeeper. 


The Yellow wrapper is a sign of Economy. 


Sample Can 10 cents by writing to 


STEPHEN lL. BARTLETT, Boston, Mass. 
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L_inen—G lass—China— Silver 
| “EVERYTHING for. 

the well appointed table 

should be washed with 


Fearline 


| The Choicer the article 
| the Greater the. need of 
PEARLINE’S Gentle, 
| Harmless, yet Effective 
way of washing. 
Intelligent and Thrifty 
women are those most 


——— a — 











——— 


Enthusiastic love lan merlallts 
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Old Dutch Cleanser 


is the modern triumph in favor of which the old line soaps, scouring brick, and soap pow- 

ders are set aside by practical housekeepers. 
OLD DUTCH f Cleans Scours \ 
CLEANSER | Serubs Polishes ‘ap 


A large sift- 
ing-top can, 10¢. 


OLD DUTCH 
CLEANSER 
contains no Lyes | 
or CAUSTIC, | 
and bemg high- | 
ly porous, 
Absorbs Dirt 
doesn’t scratch or eat off 
dirt as well as surface of 
article to be cleaned. 


CUDAHY - MAKER - OMAHA, U.58. A. 
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Do rot let a salesman offer you anything else when you ask for 





Eaton-Hurlbut Correspondence Papers 


The Eaton-Hurlbut papers are correct in every detail of the latest fashion. All the famous 
linens, Highland linen, Two-tone Linen, and Berkshire Linen Fabric bear the stamp of elegance, with 
enough range in color, size and surface to show your own good taste. 


Eaton-Hurlbut Paper Company 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


* The Gentle Art of Letter Writing,” a delightful desk book for all who write letters, sent free 
on request for the name of a dealer who doesn’t sell Eaton-Hurlbut Correspondence pavers. 
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-PHILIPSBORN’S 


2.8 Mixture | 


Coat. If You Want 
One Act Quickly. 


Popularized For- 
eign Model, pos- 
sessing all the 
prominent features 
of a garment costing 
three or four 
times the 
amount. 


—y 





























Latest loose style, 
made of fancy all- 
wool black and 
white orbrownand 
white mixtures. 
42 inches long. | 
Cut very full and | 
wide, velvet collar. 
New, very full sleeve, 
shirred on top with new 
French pointed cuff, 
side pockets. 
Upon receipt of | 
money order for 
$2.48, or regis- 
tered letter with 
cash enclosed, we 
will immediately 
forward you this 
unparalleled 
bargain. Give 
bust measure 
when ordering 
We will refuna 
your money if you | 
are not thorough- | 
ly pleased. 











Style Book 

and Samples 

2 _ - " — Write to-day and vill mail you a copy of our new Fal! Catalog 

R E I ) F E R N Cc O R SET S | No. pron aod camplen, whic b will post gen oo the latest Styles. "State 

color and texture of samples desired. Also write us for our Special 

60-Day Offer and find out how to procure your Fall and Winter Outfit 

are known and accepted everywhere [||| Below Cost of Manufacture. Write us To-day, a postal will 

’ i 4 | d do, but write To-day. 
ac » yst advancec ty ‘ 4 

aS Che MON acvances We My. on M. PHILIPSBORN, 138-144 State St., Chicago 

most accurate in design. No changes Largest Maii Order Cloak House in the World, 


} with Retail Stores in all Principal Cities. 
—— nee Sea a 


have been made this Fall in the mod- 
els that have been so successful, but a 
few new styles have been added to 
conform to the more closely - fitting 
gowns in vogue. The line thus rein- [| 
forced marks the highest achieve- 
ment in the corsetiére’s art. 





START BABY RICHT 
By wearing IDEAL WHALEBONE SHOES 
Give gentle support. Made of fine Kid over perfect 
tS. By mail, 2to5 .. $1.00 pair 

4 to 8, low heel, 1.50 pair 


GEORGE H. KELLER & ©0. 
4872 Germantown Ave., I’hiladelp ia, Pa. 


RUGS Fem Old Carpets 


Send us your old carpets; we will make them into hand- 
some, durable 
rugs— they are 
all the fashion. 
We prepay re- 
turn freight. 
Write to-day 
for price hst, fac- 
simile color pic- 
ture of rugs and 
full particulars. 


The Allen Rug Weaving Co,, 432 Pearl St,, Buffalo, WY. 




















Whalebone is indispensable to cor- 
sets of the highest grade. 


The arctic bone used in Redfern Cor- 
sets is practically indestructible. 











The attached Security rubber button 
hose supporters on all patterns insure 
absolute comfort and perfect fit. 


Sold at the best shops at from three 
and one-half to fifteen dollars per pair. 








The Warner Brothers Company, New York, Chicago, San Francisco. 
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| have a character of their own. 
\ 
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FALL FLANNELS 


.. At McCUTCHEON’S. 


Of late years a very decided improvement has been made in quality 
and texture, and some of the new Flannels can now be laundered with 
absolutely no fear of shrinkage. The designs are very beautiful this 


season, and include a very large number of Tartan combinations and 
novel color effects, 


Flannels promise to be much in vogue during the coming fall and 

winter, and we now offer a very wide and attractive range, as follows: 

WASH FLANNELS, 60c., 75c., and 95c. per yard. 

FANCY FLANNELS, 75c., 85c., $1.00, $1.25 per yard. 

SILK WARP FLANNELS, $1.10 and $1.25. 

PRINTED BATISTE FLANNELS, $1.35. 

WHITE SILK WARP FLANNELS, 95c., $1.10 and $1.25. 

PLAIN COLORED FRENCH FLANNELS, 60c. per yard. 


MAIL ORDERS HAVE OUR PROMPT ATTENTION 


JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO., 41 W. 23d St., New York 


Children’s Outfitting 


We direct the energies of our entire 
establishment to a sole object—the 
supplying of the needs of 
children of all ages. 


Ordering By Mail 


through our ‘perfectly or- 
ganized Mail Order Depart- 
ment affords the same safety and sat- 
isfaction to out-of-town patrons as 
personal shopping 


OUR CATALOGUE 


enumerates 20,000 items accompa- 
nied by more than 1,000 illustrations 
of articles of wear and use required 
in the 






























La France Shoes 


They excel in 
beauty, durability, smartness and fit, and lend 
a tone of distinction to the woms an’s entire garb. 
The button boot shown above is strictly up-to 
date, stylish and comfortable. It is one of a 
re emarkable variety of fascinating models which 
we show in our booklet (free upon request) en 
titled “One Day,” showing by handsome pictures 

















Complete Outfitting of 
Boys, Girls and Babies 
Sent for 4 cts. postage. 
We have no branch stores—no agents. 
Address Dept. 10, 
60-62 W. 23d St. - - NEW YORK 
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how perfectly LA FRANCE Shoes are adapted 
to every need of a well-dressed woman. 
We solicit orders by mail from those unable 
to purchase LA FRANCE Shoes at local store. 
Write for Catalog. 


WILLIAMS, CLARK & CO., Dept B, Lynn, Mass. 


| 
| 
| 
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What 


Mrs. Osborn 
Says About It 


**Heatherbloom Taffeta is a won- 
derful substitute for silk. It closely 
resembles the genuine article, with- 
out possessing any of its disad- 
vantages, and does not cut nor crack. 

“‘Heatherbloom is an ideal material 
for petticoats. Women who formerly 
could afford only one or two perish- 
able silk skirts may now rejoice in 
four or five dainty ones of 


TAFFETA 


—lustrous enough to deceive the most care 
ful observer ; durable enough to outlast half 
a dozen skirts of silk, and without that 
harsh rustle so abhorrent to the smartly- 
gowned woman 

“Heatherbloom comes in all colors. It 
takes dye better than silk and retains it 
longer. Wherever silk taffeta would ordi- 
narily be used, or where economy is an 
object. Heatherbloom comes in nicely for 
lining purposes.”’ 

JOSEFA NEILSON OSBORN. 


Heatherbloom costs 

pLoo but a quarter as much 

as silk. Obtainable 

HEA wherever fine linings 

are sold. Mrs. Os- 

Look for this stamp on born’s book, with 
sclvage of every yard. sample, free. 


Ask for Heatherbloom ready-made petticoats. 
+ Look for trade mark on hanger. 


A. G. HYDE & SONS, 
361-363 Broadway, 
New York City. 





“So warm 


so light!” 
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and 











Heavy covers are un- 
healthful—not warm. The 
lightness of eiderdown and 
the warmth of wool are com- 
bined in 


Maish 


Laminated 
Cotton Dotwn 


Comforts 


By a special process the filling of 
pure, snow-white cotton, is woven 
into one piece, soft, fluffy, exact size 
of finished comfort. 

To show how light—how springy, 
how beautifully pure and white they 
are, we shall send free to any 
address, a piece four inches square, 
cut out of a Maish comfort, packed 
in a shallow box. When taken out 
it will gradually expand to its normal 
condition Sy its own resilience. 

Coverings are best silkolene and 
sateen in latest Art Nouveau patterns. 

Don’t risk contagion from 
comforts filled with ‘* waste,” ref- 
use from cotton mills, or ‘** shoddy’? 
made from rags and cast-off clothing. 

See this mark. 





























Your inic enuine 
guarantee — Maish sich 

of purity, ee wa comfort. 
sewn on a 2) tae Insistupon 
overy Comfort Beeman 





If your dealer hasn’t the Maish, order direct 
from us. Our booklet ‘*Comfort”’ gives 
facts you should know about bedding. 

Write for booklet and section of comfort. Free. 
Chas. A. Maish & Co. 1:30 Bank St. Cincineati. 
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A little story about a bed, 
beautifully illustrated, is our 
book entitled Ezybeds of 
Kapok. Light, soft, luxu- 
rious, hygienic, silky,downy 
fluff that comes all the way 
from Java. it tells you how 
we sell them on 30 Nights’ 
Trial, express prepaid. It 
tells you why and offers to 
prove that 


Ezybed Mattresses 


are the best in the world. Used exciu 
sively in thousands of Convents, Hos 
pitals, Sanitariums, etc. 

10 pounds lighter than any other mat 


tress. May we send you a copy of the 
book ? 





THE EZYBED MATTRESS CO. 
Cincinnati, O. 














PRICE 


Send us the names of 10 China BABY PINS $4. 7 5 
Decorators and O8c. This elegant Mahogany Finished 


= = A China Decorator’s Music Cabinet, 3 ft. 5 in. high by 
’ - novelty, made exclu- 1 tt. 5 in. wide, with genuine French 














> 4 sively by us—consists ap ne | panel (beautifully inlaid 
for this set of Baby Pins. os 3 plain, white me- with colored woods and mother of pearl), 
allions, with 14k gold will be shipped, charges prepaid, to any address in 
os. 50c SET POSTPAID plated pin back mount- the United States east of the Missouri River, upon re 
. 


DOLLAR VALVE ing for each. 


DO YOUR OWN DECORATING 


China Painting is a most fascinating pastime—there’s For points beyond the Missouri River, favorable prices upon appli- 
big profit, too. Ask for our new Fall “China Book,” cation. Please remit by Postal or Express sloney Order. 


free (postage 5c.). 
You can do all your shopping in 
New York City, without eharge, by 


GEO, W. DAVIS & ¢0., +» S856 State St., Rochester, N.Y. 
addressing Mrs. Henry J. HA Lt, 


No. 108 West 144th Street, New York City, U.S.A. Sam 
ples matched, goods of all descriptions bought and shipped 
direct. Write for circular. 


o/ MAKE YOUR LITTLE FOLKS HAPPY 
“ 4 The Fairyland Rag Dolls 

are made in clean, sunny 

7 MARK factories from choice, se- ‘ 

Ul, lected materials. Daintily dressed CLOWN 

in removable clothing. The label 

of the Consumers’ League, a guarantee of 

perfect cleanliness, is attached to the garments 


Either style, as shown, 15 inches high, sent postpaid on receipt 
of one dollar, in cash or money order, direct from factory to any 
address in the United States. (Please do not send personal checks.) 


For sale by Abraham & Straus, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and other leading department and toy stores, 


M. C. W. FOOTE, Plainfield, N. J. 


Send for illustrated price list, showing various styles and sizes. 
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ceipt of price, $4.75. Address 


COLUMBIA MFG. CO. 
82 West Broadway > - New York City 































Pyeegraphy Catalogue FREE 
Pyro burning $ Pre 

Specia outfit complete 1.65 paid 
for expert work, with instructions; ask 
for No. AA—value $2.30 












































=, Throw Away 
\ Your 

\ ae? c-ldaliate) 
Ofo] ade) a) 


Vat. Appl. tor 


at toe, heel, sole and back, 
giving four times the wear 
of ordinary socks. The only 
sock of merit ever sold for 
less than 25 cents. Black, 
Tan, Blue, Gray—all fast sanitary coiurs. 
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Sizes g to 12. 


THE Hose WrrH LIFE 


Vitality Garter Top Hose 
for Women are 4 ply at toe, 
heel, sole and back, and also 
at top, entirely preventing the 
tearing of hose by garter clasp 
Closely knit, extra elastic welt, 


shapely, comfortable—and four 


times the 
hose. 
Sizes 8 to 10 


Vitality Garter 
Children are the strongest hose ever 
made —4 ply foot, knee and top —no 
holes for mothers to mend in these hose. 
Black and Tan. Sizes 5 to 10 


3 PAIRS FOR 50 CENTS 


Either Men’s, Women’s or Children’s ; 
state which you want, also size and color 

Every first-class dealer can supply you: 
accept no substitute If your dealer 
hasn’t them, order direct from factory 
sent prepaid on receipt of price 


VITALITY HOSIERY COMPANY, 


1686 Mascher St., Phila., Pa. 


Top Hose for 


wear of ordinary 
Same colors as Men’s 














BUY FURS of the MAKER 


Furs made by Albrecht, St. Paul, 
are right in material, workmanship, 
style and price. They also carry 
with them Albrecht’s 50 years’ ex- 
perience in Furs exclusively and a 
guarantee of quality equal to the 
mark of “ Sterling ’”’ on Silver. 
Located in thecenter of America’s 
Fur Region, buying all raw 
furs direct from the Indians 
and trappers, dressing and 
dyeing them in our own tan- 
nery, we save you the profits 
of the commission man, skin 
dealer, tanner, manufacturer, 
jobber and travelling man. 
We charge you only one 
profit, whereas dealers charge 
you 6 besides their own. We 
positively guarantee 


ALBRECHT’S INLAND 
\ SEAL COAT 













illustrated, at $65 the greatest 

Fur Value obtainable. It is 

the climax of the Master 

Furriers’ art. It has the in- 

imitable style, cut and me- 

chanical perfection that 
characterize Albrecht’s furs the world over. Unlike and 
superior to all other imitation Seal on the market, this fur, 
when blown into, has the lighter- brown shade underneath, 
like the Alaska Sealskin, and it is practically impossible, 
even by those experienced in furs, to distinguish it from the 
genuine. The garment is shaped gracefully to the broad, 
erect-form model and is sumptuously lined with heavy 
Skinner satin. Made only in the best grade throughout, 
24 inches long. Price, delivered, express prepaid, 

If you are not entirely satisfied, we will promptly re- 
fund your money. Bust measure, length of waist, height 
and weight are required. 

Send to-day for our catalog. It is the world’s authority on fur 
fashions. It contains over 100 illustrations, describes and gives prices 
of everything in furs, costs us 50 cents; yours for 4c. in stamps, 


E. ALBRECHT & SON 
Box G, No. 20 East 7th Street, St. Paul, Minn. 
AMERICA’S GREAT FUR SHOP 


‘ 
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HOSE 
SUPPORTER 


Pat. Dec. 5, 1899. 


CORRECTS FAULTS 
OF THE FIGURE 


Perfect Supporter 
with Dress or Negligee 
HYGIENIC—ANTISEPTIC 


Endorsed by leading physi- 
cians, physical culturists, 
ladies of fashion. 


Women who dress correctly know 
that much depends upon the Hfose Sup- 


porter. n’t be talked into anything 
but the “ Foster.” If your dealer re- 
gards your satisfaction. he keeps “ The 
Foster.” If he has only an eye to large 
profits, he keeps the imitations. 

Guarantee with each pair. In many 
styles. Aé reliable dealers,or Agents 
for U. S., 


ARTHUR FRANKENSTEIN & CO. 
614 and 516 Broadway New York 
Write for Booklet, “Supporter Dangers.” 


* The Name is on the Buckles” 


Ce 
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Comfort for 
feet that hurt 


‘with the foot.” 





flexible sole 


Red Cross Shoe 


for women 


The Red Cross Shoe prevents the 
burning and aching caused by stiff 
soles, for its flexible sole, though of 
walking thickness, bends with the foot. 
The heel, made of the same elastic 
leather asthe sole( never slips nor wears 
smooth like a rubber heel,) takes all 
the jolt and jar off the spine. 


‘* Never had shoes so comfortable.” 


KROHN, FecHHetmMer & Co. 

I received the Red Cross shoes I ordered 
some time ago. I put them on right away 
and have them on now. I never had shoes 
before that were so comfortable. Red Cross 
shoes are all you claim forthem. Yours in 
heartfelt gratitude, Mrs. (Name on request.) 


Every woman 0n her feet much 
needs the Red Cross, it makes the foot 
look neat and trim, wears longer than 
a stiff sole shoe. Made in all styles, 
all leathers. The special comfort and 
wearing qualities of the flexible Red 
Cross are found in mo other shoe. 

Buy by this mark, stamped on the 
sole of every genuine Red Cross. If 
your dealer hasn’t the Red Cross, 
order direct from us. Oxfords, $3.0; 
High Shoes, $3.50. Fit guaranteed’ 
Our booklet“ Woman To- -day”’ shows 


the importance of “Foot Comfort” 
to health Write for it. FREE. 


Krohn, Fechheimer & Co., so1-2s4 Sycamore 8t., Cincinnati. 
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” Black 
7 Cat Hosiery 


For Boys and Girls, Men and Women 


The difference between Black Cat Hosiery 
and the other kind is exactly the difference 
between the best of anything, and the rest. 

Black Cat Hose wear well—because of ihe 
quality of the yarn, the quality of the 
dye and the quality of the workmanship 
that goes into them. 


Style No. 15 for Boys—triple knees—double heels 
and toes—regular “leather stockings,’’ only 25 cents. 

Style No. 10 for Girls—lighter than No. 15 but 
exceedingly firm and durable, only 25 cents. 


Black Cat Hosiery 


is sold by all leading dealers at very popular 
prices, under a positive guarantee of absolute 
Satisfaction. If your dealer does not have 
Black Cat Hosiery in stock, send us your 
order stating size and enclos- 
ing price of Hose desired. 
We pay delivery charg- 

es. Catalogue free. 


| Chicago-Kenosha ‘ 

HosieryCompany | 
Kenosha, 
Wiscons; 
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THIS BULGARIAN 
CLOTH PILLOW TOP 


INCLUDING BACK, 


We will send you postpaid, our Special Pillow 
Embroidery Outfit containing 
One 22 x 22 inch Stamped and Tinted 
Pillow 


and Back. 
Six Skeins Richardson’s Grand Prize 
Wash a Silk. 
Diagram Lesson — every stitch 
numbered showing exactly how 
to work design 
if you will send us 30 cents to cover cost of silk. 
This Pillow Top is the rare and popular Bul- 
garian Art Cloth especially imported by us. 
The six skeins of silk in the outfit would cost 
you at retail practically what we charge 
you for the entire outfit. Consequently 
we give you the Pillow Top, Back and 
Diagram Lesson Free. 
Your choice of three new designs, Ameri- 
can Beauty Rose, Holly or Seer. 
We make this offer because we want you 
to use Richardson’s Embroidery Silk and 
thus know for yourself that it is the best 
in the world. 
Send us 15 two-cent stamps (30 cents) today 
mention design you want and get six 
aoe silk—Free Bulgarian Art Cloth Pil- 
low Top including Back and Diagram Les- 
son. Doitnow. Addressenvelope to 


RICHARDSON SILK CO., Dept. 107, 2 


tj 










FREE 


WITH PURCHASE RICHARDSONS EMBROIDE RY-SILKS © 


20-224 hanes 3 St., Chicago, Ill 


Pi ns SV 





NYE. & HERRIN INFANTS’ and CHIL- 


** From maker to wearer ”’ at wholesale prices. 
Send 4c. for Catalog, which places our store in 
your home, illustrating everything necessary for 
children up to 6 yrs. Purchase from us and save 

. time, worry, and expense. 


not satisfied. L “0 29 Quine y St St., Chicago. 


HALLOWEEN FAVORS, 


We make up $1.00, 
$2.00 and $5.00 as 
sortments of Hal 
loween Favors. 







Our 


splendid | 

new | 
Catalogue 
of Favors 
- and 
i Novelties 
pao for all 
through —— 
—— be ona G 
mouth. Octet 7 “4 
Latest to ber 5th. 
Novelty. Free on 
Height, request. 

7 inches. 


Witeh Head Lantern, 85. each. 
Witeh Head Candy Uex, 80c. each. 
Pumpkin Jack o’Lantern, 50c., 25c. and 10¢c. 
Pumpkin Head Box, 50c., 25c., 10¢. and be. 
Pumpkin Shape Bex, 10c. and Se. 
Witeh Figure (box), with Broom, 50c. and 25c. 
Devil Figure (box), with Pitchfork, 25c. 
Black Witch Cat, 50c., 20. and be. 
Ghost Figure, ibe. Witch on Goose, 80c. 
Skull Lantern, 10¢. Devil Lantern, l5c. 
Assorted Comic Vegetable Figures, 50c., 25c., 10c. and Se. 
Favor Candlesticks, 80c. and Lhe. 
Assorted Fruits (Candy Bexesr), 25c., 10c. and be. 
W alnata, Almonds, ete., containing Favers, 5e. each. 
Gilt Wishbones, Skeletons, Brooms, etec., 5c. each. 
Ghost Lighta, 25c. box. ame Teys, 25c. box. 
Pumpkin Jack Horner Pies, 12 ribbons, as. 50. 
Pumpkin Shape Ice-Cream Cases, $1.20 dozen. 
Pumpkin Cases and Witch Cases, 60. dozen. 
Assorted Metal Favors for Cakes, ete., Ibe. dozen. 
Halloween Tally Cards, 80c. doz. Dinner Cards, 50c. doz. 
We donot pay mail charges, and we advise that 
all shipments be sent Ly express to insure safety. 


B. SHACKMAN & Co. 
Dept. 7 812 Broadway, New York 





DREN’S OUTFITTERS | 


Money refunded if 


| 


“PLAYS and DRILLS «= rn 


HAIR GOODS 


Perfeet For Ladies 
Fitting WIGS and Gentlemen 
STYLISH Mg +e RS, WAVY SWITCHES, 3.00 

P. COMPLEXION BEAUTIFIERS 


lllustrated Catalogue Free. 
FE. BURNHAM, Dept. 8, 70 State Street, CHICAGO 


Free 10 Days’ Trial 


We will send a pair of these 
“ FAIR” Handy Hat Fasteners 
fora free 10 days’ trial. If satis- 
factory, send us 25 cents. If not, 
return to us. Positively holds the 
hat securely without injury. In- 
stantly adjusted toany hat. Big 
profits to agents. Write te- 
day. Avoid worthless imitations, 


FAIR MFG. CO., 555 Tenth St., Racine, Wis. 


Staliman’s Dresser Trunk 
y to get at everything without 
disturbing anything. No fatigue 
in packing and unpacking. Light, 
strong, roomy drawers. Holds as 
much and costs no more than a 
ben trunk. a waned § 

stro t trunk made. in sma 
room serves as chiffonier. c.0.D. 
with privilege of examination. 


for Catalog. 
P. A.STALLMAN, 104 W, Spring St, Columbus, 0 


FAVORS and TABLE DECORATIONS 


for all SOCIAL AFFAIRS 














i 


















We make a specialty of furnishing: 
for use in Jack Horner Pies, Gift 
Balls, Fish Ponds, Grab Bags, 


| NOVELTIES wise 
HALLOWE'EN FAVORS 


FAIR BOOTH 


of every de- 
scription. 


Assortments, consisting of Jap.China, 
Baskets, Novelties, Games, etc., at 
wholesale prices. Catalogue free. 


Send 10 cents for a 25 cent copy of 
“A Guide to Standard Entertainments.” 





| | HINTS PUB. & SUPPLY CO., 53-57 Bible House, New York 
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DIAMONDS] 





>? 





Library View from ‘‘ Home-Making.’’ (See coupon.) 





In planning the artistic arrangement of your 


















































Bch sy we i ~ an a Heart. \ a home for the coming inter ie find ime- 
4329 Diamond Increases ery Year. a | vin -savi writ 
S 1 © Diamond —— Pusnsere, Pressey, Profit. iu gre ns Ne by ™ re 3 ast 
Ep we Lor, CE | for our new style book “B,” just issued. 
Ag You Can Examine the Diamond uu. sy. KE Mailed free on request. It shows in ac 
So, tem of Diamonds on Credit won the Gold Medal, Pere . , ° 
Se29 Highest Award at the World's Fair, St. Louis. You— Ose colors the new designs of Artloom Curtains. 
at a buyer at any distance—write to us for our Catalog. 1 S 
SEX At your leisure and convenience, in the privacy of Ais Couch Covers and Table Covers. 
Side your own home, you can select the Diamond,Watch (£79 gy” e ° 
Zag or Jewelry of your special fancy. On communicat- gs Their introduction has made it unnecessary 
FR ing with us,we send thearticleonapprovalto your J YX . 
Erp) home, place of business or express office as pre- (f for the economical woman to further endure 
By ferred, so you can examineit thoroughly. Youare \is- . . 
[JE tree to buy or not, just as you please. Your account BM the annoyances and disappointments of home- 
Te) Mita ities Wena GiskeweeWoncs © || made decorations and amateur ornamentation, 
— a n eU i 
< il alirisks. Write for the Loytie Catalog Today. _ > —_ ecorations & hour outa < 
S_ Our Catal is worth (-— 
See5 The Only Safe Guide its weight in gold to Red ¢ 7 , 
“(4G =the careful Diamond investor. It is the one safe > | 
Sie guide to the easy acquirement of a Diamond asa (#44 
Ss money saiine vestment. In thesixty-six pages J 
Pigg will found 1000 illustrations of the finest [—> 
S Diamonds, Highest Grade Watches and Jewelry in ze 
tH every conceivable artistic form at credit prices Q©2G= —_— 
*? towey 1 Cs (ya for one cash. Write for > 
< en or z Setenete 1 
Sp 70 ae ae all applicants thy ben apd Cee are capable of every distinctive effect possible 
Zs «(of our su nir Diam: Boo S . ; 
a x “Amen - ~ F as let. see S with the Oriental and foreign makes, and at 
ses. edi wi ye a 
ae Wo ask you to open neo nfdentiat Good v ae Us tS a cost within the reach even of the modest 
é ve a Diamon tte y i ior i 
SHA, Sashes Damondisarsyrectaed totncrensimvelts Gee || Purse. There is a superiority of colorings 
=! wen r cen’ th ye ; ishinch i 
<'@5 beet way to eave mone comtag bweive onthe, i> and designs distinctive to this brand. 
Si e 8 way. t Pe i i 
EX) pomesion Brery taamcticnsith tole Setoser, Ge || Ask your store for them. If it requires a 
S n en a. d c ~ . . . ¢ 
SER tie price to be paid ondelivery~yourtiain thearth. 2 little insistence to get the Artloom you will 
=—ag cle— H et = 
As scoalng cas dire won Bal comnly emowee, Ve find them worth the effort, as they set the 
« not miss gee : : } 
Sep jerrinsons ergeossare tas abekvewryeises EEE || decorative fashions a year in advance. 
A © lowest—our terms the easiest. Write Today. wn i 
SA it You Pay Us Cash for Your Diamond it Artloom Tapestry Curtains from $3.00 to $20.00 a Pair 
Sa We give you a written guarantee that you can ROS Artloom Couch Covers from $3,00 to $7.50 
ig return the Diamond any time within one year, and i> 
tH we will pay you all you paid for it less ten percent. A.-% Artloom Table Covers from $1.50 to $5.00 
er, Jou can oh us wear © 850.00 Diamond Ring or Stud ae 
—Vo ‘ , , 
S U which ta been t = aged. ae ieaiie ane same Ba Insist on seeing this label. 
C9) Every Diamond we sell may be exchanged at full 2885 
WG price for a larger stone at any time in the future. jy 
Sar. : w free Z 
EH) Our Little Steel Safe own _— LA Cera 
at @ customer or not, one of the ftis Steel Safes aes 
: for home savings. Put the little safe on your desk LL? A 
EG: bureau, bench or table and every day drop into it Bt = 
Dg the stray pennies, nickels and dimes that are frit- \iy— 
S tered away without notice. Dothisforafewdays Ba 
} EH and you will have the first payment ready for a COE 
A, i wale non Mao Dy = eens at once, nS Ji appears on every genuine Artloom production 
Sp) work saving the small amounts ¢ 
Sea necessary to meet the month y pay. “HOME-MAKING” 
oD ments as they mature. Write y- The cleverest book on home Goqerations ever printed. | Apoce 
= ; Th ciated by every wom ho has t 2 Or taste to care about the 
Fay) great convenience. at Caristmns, |] proper “accoration "ot her home. | Written, by Miss Edith, W. 
, ’ | Fisher, h c es adies’ ome journa ave 
” SEX) ~ WR nw A» nl eon ““atbectty o8 she subject. In this {eon she tells 
2 The ann & Nabi how to ——- all the Seng eee ”, ye he a 
< ! e e Original economy and attractiveness. welve full-pag ws sh 
Let 0 s illustra he various chapters. Send us 
oe Diamonds on Credit House. interior srrangemenes coors in stamps snd the wanes of your dr 
yy partment store or dry goods dealer, and we will send you a copy of 
+ Home - Making,” of which we are the exclusive publishers. 
66 
Diamond Cutters 
tchmekers, ~ 
_ Jewelers PHILADELPHIA TAPESTRY MILLS 
Dept. 1.112 92 to 98 State St., 2 
BROS & (0.1858 CHICAGO, ILL., V. 5. A. PIULABELPUEA, PA. 
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Plush Pillow 


sitahematemmen \( oe ee 


shipping, etc.. and we “T send you this beautiful, 


Stock and Girdle Foundations ||| Siswn'or Sits harloweBiatine Suice oe Toseph 


Jefferson, ready for 





























They're easily draped, pertect-fit- 1e- &—_-s PYROGRAPHY 
ting, and afford smartest adjuncts may HEADS— 
to the costume at a trifling cost | id | Stack The newest 
|| eines dean 
$1.50, Only Pillow 
one free 


Top to ; Art. 


Phyllis 
No. 7 


Soft Stock 
Foundation 





Of fine mousseline de soie, with supports of silk- 
covered collar bone. Satin bound. No Featherbone 
in the top or bottom bindings. Especially satisfactory 
to baste in the lace or embroidery collar of lingerie 
waists. Sizes, 12to16. Heights, 1% to 2%. 


Retails at 20c. 











Phyllis Girdle 
No. 2 Foundation 


Of bias crinoline, left wide and unbound that it Special Offer Outfit No. 97 $1. 65 


may be fitted to any figure and shaped in any style. For Burning on plush, wood, leather 














Tape at waist prevents stretching at that point. fine Plat Point, Cork “Hlandie, Rubber Tubing, 
Sizes, 20 to 34. me. Buib, Metal Union Cork, Bottle, Alcohol Lamp, 
Retails at 20c. Two pieces Stamped Practice Wood and full directions, all in 

neat a box. Ask your dealer—or we will send it C. 


' 

| 

| oD zee like it when get it, then pay our special 

| price Ww en cash accompanies order we include, free, our 

| 84-page Pelican Instruction Handbook (price 25c.), the most 

— wing for 7p bandbook published. 

| or catalogue, No. Z55, in colors, and 
oman ment 256, FREE. Illustrates 1500 Gibson 

co other xt 3 stamped on articles of piush, 

wood and leather, also contains fullline of Pyro 

graphy outfits and supplies, at lowest prices. 














THAYER & CHANDLER 
Phyllis Girdle Large tenes of rroprapay Goods tn pvard, Chigage 
No. 5 Foundation — - eS 


















Fastens in the back. Extreme corselet style for 
slender figures. Very fashionable shape. Boned with 
Warren Featherbone to give straight-front effect. 
Sizes, 20 to 34. 








CAWSTON 
OSTRICH 
FARM 


Ours is the only Ostrich 
Feather Manufactory in the 
world growing its own raw 
feathers and selling at 

Producer’s 
Prices 





Retails at 18c. 





All Prycyitis Gir pve and Stock FounpaTions bear 

a distinct mark—a tag with our trade-mark name 

stamped with a Big Red Figure or Letter. It's 

your protection against unsatisfactory substitutes, 
Warren's Featherbone & 

Featherbone Specialties 

are sold by reliable merchants everywhere 

If there's any number your dealer can't 

supply you, send to us direct, enclosing price. 


OUR FALL CATALOGUE, fully illustrated, 
sent FREE to any address. 








$2.00 


DELIVERED PREPAID 


4 send us $2.00 for a 15-in., or $3.00 for a 16-in. 

Je; hhilhi Z, Comtesse Plume, like the picture: best quality, worth 
e a third more at retail; black, white, pink or blue. We 

prepay delivery charges and refund the price if not 


satisfactory. Look for the trade-mark on the back 


Birch Street of the quill, and accept nothing claimed to be “just as 
zoc ood. ” 

Branches tn THREE OAKS, MICH. | - ~ - 2 Gaia , ia 
iew ¥ c 3 2 ictorial Souvenir, ustrated Catalogue of every sty 
fo = Ta yt gr ane Ga Sseene | FRE of ostrich goods and price-list for repair work mailed 

CHICAG® : 796 Marshall Field Annex Building. free upon request. 


SAN FRANCISCO: 6-8 Sutter Street | 


MONTREAL AND TORONTO - The Featherbone Novelry Co. | CAWSTON OSTRICH FARM 
P.O. Box 21, South Pasadena, Cal. 
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ANY DEALER 


OFFERS YOU 
ASUBSTITUTE 
WHEN YOU 
ASK FOR 














Sample Pair, 
Mercerized 25c. 
Silk 50c. 

Mailed on 
Receipt of 
Price. CUSHION 
BUTTON 






OVER TWO HUNDRED STYLES 
WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 


L00 FOR THE NAME AND THE 
MOULDED RUBBER BUTTON 


GEORGE FROST CO., MAKERS, BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 











In the pears portion of Hanpus's s Basan are 
printed some letters of praise from old sub- 


scribers on the ground of its ‘‘constant im- 
provement’”’—words that may be cordially 
echoed by many others, to whose homes the 


Bazar has been a steady visitor from the days 
of hanging curls or braids. It has changed its 
shape since then, and is a monthly instead of a 
weekly; but it is still the same reliable periodical | 
with all ‘‘modern improvements’”’ added to it. 
It is a magazine for women which maintains a 
true and sound standard of real womanliness 


and has therefore an ‘‘atmosphere’”’ not less 
valuable than its literary features.—New 
Orleans Times-Democrat. 





CORRECT MOURNING 
“s 


SILK WARP HENRIETTAS 


(ceorlaulds 
ENGLISH GRAPES. 








| tone, 


| only in Grands of the concert type. 


| HOW TO BUY 








5 feet 3% inches long; 4 feet 10} inches wide. 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS. 


The tide of fashion is fast setting 
toward the little Grand. The “ Princess’ 
combines minimum size and price with 
action, wearing and tune-staying 
| qualities brought to a degree of perfec- 
| tion never before attained. This beauti- 
ful Grand piano, while small enough to 
be conveniently placed in parlors or 
living-rooms of most limited space, yet 
| has that true Grand tone-quality and 
responsiveness of action hitherto found 
May 
we mail you our New Catalogue and 
special circulars picturing and fully de- 
scribing the Princess Grand? 

By our method one can be placed in 
® your home on trial. Where no dealer 
sells Ivers & Pond Pianos we wil! send our price-list with de- 
scription of our Easy Payment Plans. These provide for a 
small cash payment at the time of purchase (the balance in 12, 
24 or 36 monthly remittances), and are available even in the most 


remote village or city in the United States. Old pianos taken in 
exchange. rite us. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 
155 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Lingerie. 


Shapely, dainty creations that 
console one for being a woman,” 
as one of them put it, are the new 


National 
Undermuslins 


Hundreds of smart designs from 

the simple, practical sort to the most 

elaborate. Drawers, chemises, 

corset covers, night gowns, petti- 
coats—cut on correct lines ; per- 
fect fitting. All the better qual- 
ities of materials—the latest 

laces and embroideries. 

Ask for “National Undermuslins” where you shop 

If you don’t find them write us direct. 


Our “ Lingerie Book,” profusely illustrated, oyer which Td 
woman will enthuse. Write for it te-day. FREE. 


NATIONAL UNDERMUSLIN CO., Dept. H-H, Indianapolis, Ind. 










“ 
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“CARTER” $3193 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


differ in every way from other makes. One of the most distinctive 
features is the extraordinary width of the flap. Itis the most perfect- 
closing flap made. It reinforces the seat so that there can be no sag. 


CARTER UNION SUITS are made in many weights of fabric and to 
meet all requirements. { Cut out this advertisement and send it to us with the ad- 
dress of your dealer, and we will send you our new booklet and samples with 

additional information. 


~ GARI «ON THE WILLIAM CARTER COMPANY 
RE CON Highlandville, Mass. - 


matt 


Once Used It Becomes 
a Constant Friend 
For over two generations 
Lablache Face Powder has 
been the constant friend of 
beautiful women. Its use 
brings a clear, fresh, health- 
ful skin and preserves the 
} complexion. [1 never disappoints. 
Take no other. Fiesh, white, pink, 
soc. a box. Druegists or by 
Send 10¢. for sample. 


Ben. Levy & Co., I, 
125 Kingston St., hn ond 


| Little Athletes developed by daily spins on the 


Irish Mail 


“It’s geared.” 
Provides exactly the right amount 
of exercise for a//] muscles. Hilari- 
ous fun for boy or girl. A smart, 
sporty little car built on hygienic 
lines. Rubber-tired, light, strong. 
Perfectly safe. 

If your dealer hasn't it, order direct 

from us. Write for booklet, FREE. 
“i . HILL-STANDARD MFG. CO. 

s cane 479 Irish Mall Street, Anderson, Ind. 
upset.” Successors to The Standard Mfg. Co. 


PARKER'S Arctic Socks 


(Trape Mark) Reg, 
Healthfal Sd bed-chamber, bath and sick- 
room. 





Home 


KINDERGARTEN 


FOR MOTHERS 
is a practical plan of instructive amusement 
accompanied by suitable material and based 
on correct Kioderpertes principles. A delight 
to children—a boon to parents. Terms reason- Patent 
able. Book free. applied for 
HOME KINDERGARTEN SCHOOL, 
A 





An extremely fascinating pastime for pleasure or profit. All 
it costs for instruction is 16 eent« for the new Columbia 
Book of VY urns (6th edition). The information enables you 
to knit all kinds of pretty things and shows pictures of 106 dif- 
ferent articles. 160 pages, beautifully printed. Worth $1, but 
sold for 15 eenta at Sealers’ or by mail 

Important to use the best yarns, and the book 


<< tells why Columbia Varnes are the best and 


rn in rubber boots, absorbs per- 

5 Made of knitted fabric, lined 
ith soft white wool fleece. Sold 
in all sizes by dealers or by 


most economical 
Look for the Columbia trade-mark 
on the label around every skein. 


_ a Ree, tay pays 
Columbia Yarns, Philadelphia — 


Leok for mame in every pair. 
| J. H. Parker Dept. 71, | GS Tasese St., Maiden, Mass. 


» Wilson Neckwear and Girdle Supporter 


Any piece of fabric can be made into a 


«BEAUTIFUL GIRDLE OR COLLAR... 
without Sewing, Cutting or Fitting 


Girdle Supporters measure 5 in., 4 in., 34% in., 2% in. 
high. Neckwear Supporters measure 2% in., 2 in.., 
1% in. high. When ordering, state size desired. At 
all dry goods stores, or order direct, 10 cents, post- 
paid. Collar Supporters, 10 cents a pair. 


WILSON @ CO. 
Room 5, 1123 Broadway, New York City 
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Inside of Girdle. 
10 cents apiece in black 
and white 


Inside of Collar. 
10 cents a pair, flesh color. 
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Shop of the Crafters 


Furniture of Austrian Design 


introduces a touch of inlay work of colored 
woods or metal that enlivens the strong, 
simple lines of Mission furniture. 


A number of pieces are grouped into 
dining room or library suites by the same 
inlay design appearing on each. ‘The origi- 
nality of the Crafters’ ideas, the selection of 
woods and other materials and the skill in 
i. slates Gale the making, give a unique charm and a life- No. 287 Sewing 


Chafing Dish Coinet. Quer time value to every piece. pate Be 
tered Church Oak. Uld brass febe 30 


hopany. 
trimmings. Height 40 in.; h ra alle. Height 30 
Wile oe; Date tee Then the Crafters make hall clocks and n., Width 22 in. 


seats, desks, easy chairs, davenports, Depth 22 in. 
cellarettes, etc. 
No. 320 Diner—Quartered Church Oak. Old bress nails. Upholstered in red Prices ¥ 
morocco. Iniay Marquetry of imported colored Austrian woods. Height 43 in.; ces, $10.00 to 
Width 18 in.; Depth 19 in. * -00. 
No. 321 Arm Chair—Quartered Church Oak. Old 
brass nails. Upholstered in red Inlay '‘ 


Ask your dealer for Shop of the Crafters 
Heike. ri age ‘Widen 27 ey oe yo gma furniture, If he hasn't it, then order from us. 
No. 322 Extension Table— Quartered Church Oak. Freight . f the Missi i: 
! 0 prepaid to all ints east of the sissippi ; 
wool, molehsai in stan! Tasso in rentancion tan points west, equalized. The Crafters will send their work 
on approval. 
Look for 
this k 
WRITE FORCATALOGUE gi tiine 


illustrated with all the new 
Austrian designs. Over one 
hundred pieces to select from. 


The Shop of the Crafters, 
(The Oscar Onken Co., Sole Owners. ) 


681 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati. 0 each piece. 


TWO BOOKS FOR THE SCHOOL 
The Elements of Wealth Against 


International Law § Commonwealth 








By GEO. B. DAVIS | By HENRY DEMAREST LLOYD 


Brigadier-General and Judge Advocate-General, U. S. A. 


- — This is the most complete history in existence 

NEW AND REVISED EDITION | of the great combination of brains and capital 

Siva which still remains the type and model of all 

A work sufficiently elementary in character | trusts or monopolies. Mr. Lloyd has traced 

to be within the reach of students, yet compre-| the growth of this institution from its origin 

hensive and of wide scope. It gives essential | to its vast proportions now, when it controls 

information in regard to the law governing the | the trade of a continent, and is perhaps the 

relations of nations, duties of diplomatic rep-|™most influential and most dreaded financial 
resentatives, rights of citizens, alliances, etc. | power in America. 


$2.50 Cloth, $2.50. Popular Edition, $1.00 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 


The Glen Steel Folding Mat 


Prevents Anyone Tracking Kiud or Srow into the house. 

One scrape of the foot in any direction across a Glen Steel Mat takes off all those balls of mud 
and snow which cling so tenaciously and resist all the ordinary mats. The Glen Mat is neat and 
attractive, is easily cleaned, does not curl up. Its wonderful constr: ction and fiexibility will make 
it wear a lifetime. Unexcelled for residences and entrances to all public and private buildings. All 
first class dealers handle the Glen, if yours don't, write today for catalog and particulars, e make 
bar and soda-fountain mats on same principle. 


Glen Mfg. Co., 1£6 Mill St., Ellwood City, Pa. 
Also Mfrs. Hartman Stee! Picket Fenee, Hartmen Fiexible Wire Mats and Hartman Stockade Woven 
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Think of It, Madam ! | 


A little child can renew your Piano, 
Furniture and Woodwork by just 
wiping the surface with a cloth 4 
moistened with Liquid Veneer. - 


When we say renew, we mean that the 

whole interior of your house, from the par- 

lor to the kitchen, from a $1000 Piano to a 

50c. Kitchen Chair, can be made to glisten 

just like new, with no labor at all, just 

wiping the surface as though dusting with 

acloth, It’ssimply wonderful as a cleaner 

and disinfectant. It will draw grimy, dusty 

matter from every nook, corner and crevice 

and carry it away with the cloth, leaving the 

A CHILD surface smooth, sanitary and with a beauti- 

CAN APPLY IT = ful, high glossy newness. 
THINK OF IT! There’s no drying to wait for, 
it’s not a varnish, no stickiness, muss, brush or 
cans, no expensive painters to bother with. Try it on 
‘ ‘ your next dusting day. Use iton your picture frames, 
FREE / Bin fancy gold chairs, chandeliers. You will get nothing but 
SAMPLE . delightful results; nothing but good. Large bottle reno- 
: vates average home, 59c. 

ag Pl ve BP ae “= ie At Grocers, Druggists, Hardware and Furniture Dealers. 
will mail youa trial botile bm BUFFALO SPECIALTY CO., 385 Ellicott St., BUFFALO, N, Y. t 








THE LARKIN IDEA SAVES MONEY 
ee a RO / 


The double cost of buying from your retailer is convincingly demonstrated by a 
single Larkin Factory-to-Family purchase. The middlemen’s expenses and profits are 
4 saved and given you in a $10.00 Premium free 
with each $10.00 order of 
Laundry and Toilet Soaps, Toilet Articles, 
Coffee, Teas, Spices, Extracts, Baking Powder 
and other daily needs, 
All users appreciate Larkin purity and superior 
quality and are enthusiastic friends—ask them. 


A $10.00 LAMP FREE 


—either one of these—with $10.00 worth of 
Larkin Products. Unexcelled for beauty in 
design and finish. Larkin Premiums number 
nearly 900—made by leading manufacturers. ? 
You can furnish your home completely, com- 
fortably and elegantly without cost. 
For thirty years the Larkin Idea has success- 
fully aided thousands of families annually—it | 
can help you. Thirty Days’ Trial on all goods. 4 > | 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. ? | 
SEND POSTAL FOR NEW PREMIUM LIST 18 
and Larkin Product Booklet. We have more of 
interest to tell you. 





Established, 1875. Lasrkite Ci Buffalo, N. Y. 
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